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Henry Bergh, the Animals’ Friend, 
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head, between the eyes, with a heavy iron 
mace, is considered the most appropriate 
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Sree ae eames ae existence. It was te be deprived of the right | 


to arrest any offender in the act; long and | 
tedious legal proceedings were to be substi- | 
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Themeelves. 
by your correspondent, ‘* Depugh.”’ 
One of the clubs, which ‘‘ Depugh ”’ calls 


the ** Minervian,’’ but the proper name of 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


Spruce street, as finishers, some eight or more 
PEERS EES persons, five of whom are alive and well to- 
day, and another of their number has only 
died within the year. 


process. 
Althoug.:, as has been said, the horse most 
frequently claims Mr. Bergh’s protection, 
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Letter from Texas. 


GALVESTON, October 
To the Editor of the New National Era: 

The event of the week here has been the 
arrival ef Governor Davis and United States 
Senator Flanagan and their speeches at the 
court-house. The audience was very large 
and evinced great interest in what was said. 
There were many Democrats present who 
seemed to be pondering seriously whether or 
not the Republican party were not after all 
the real Democratic party of the country. 
The tendency of the great body of the Dem- 
ocratic party is towards this conclusion be- 
yond a doubt, and were it not for the in- 
fluence of its leaders over them, they would 
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which is the Minerva Club, was particularly 
noticed in the musical line. 

Well, now, ‘* Depugh ”’ himself admits that 
he is unable todistinguish between the rattling 
of a nail-making machine and the classical 
music of the ‘‘ Minerva,’’ for which lack of 
musical taste I truly pity him, but I consider 
it the height of presumption for a person 
who, fconfessedly, has no musical capacity 
to criticise anything in the musical or the 
nail-making machine line either. 

Ile says that those members who could 
produce harmonies upon the piano or other- 
wise, ** cast pearls before swine.’’ He further 
confeases that when the ladies of the club 
ceased to feed him, he withdrew fromit. Ilis 
withdrawal is a happy circumstance for the 
club, since the charge of casting pearls be- 
fore swine can no longer be brought against it. 
As long as the Club fed the critics every- 








break loose from dead Democracy and come 
over in a body and join their fortunes to the 


great Republican army. As soon as they are 


sufficiently advised in the science of politics 
to comprehend the falsity of the impassioned 
sermons of their leaders, they leave them and 


seek the purer and better doctrine of Re- 
publicanismm. They are all coming and can’t 
help it, and all the Republican party has to 
do is to stand firm and yield not, and their 
opposition will cease all together or become 
so futile as to become a petty barrier indeed 
to its triumphant march. . 

The Senator was the first speaker. Lie is 
an old citizen of this State and is a power in 
it, and the people believe generally that he 
is deeply interested in whatever tends to en- 
hance its prosperity ; and in this belief rests 
his great strength. He spoke at great length 
on the principal topics of the day and took 
strong grounds in favor of Grant’s re-election 
and the wisdom of continuing the Republican 
party in control of the affairs of the nation. 
He is ripe in knowledge and fruitful of anec- 
dote ; and his quaint manner of delivering 
them adds greatly to their worth. He warned 
the people against sending to Congress men 
who had no influence, and advised the elec- 
tion of Representatives who could secure for 
them what they needed. 
speech, mild and just, and no doubt left a 
good impression on aM who had the good for- 
tune to hear it. 

After the Senator had concluded his ad- 
dress, the best Governor in the South, the 
iron-nerved Davis, was int§oduced by the 
chairman, who said Governor Davis, as he 
was known to everybody personally or by 
his acts, needed no introduction. 

The Goyernor spoke in his firm, dignified 
manner, and was listened to with marked 
attention. He is a peculiar man, and seems 
to be at all times deeply impressed with the 
responsibilities of his position. While Sena- 
tor Flanagan was telling his amusing stories, 
and the whole house was roaring, he sat un- 
moved, and never smiled once. Of course 
the Governor is not popular among Demo- 
crats, and among the lawless class of the 
State, who, according to Mr. Greeley, belong 
to the Democratic party. And why should 
he be ; howcould he be? The year previous 
to his inauguration there were at least one 
thousand murders committed in Texas ; since 
that time there have not been two hundred. 
When he became Governor thousands of 
men—desperadoes—were overrunning the 
State, armed with pistols and bowie-knives. 
Because he has put an end to these things he 
is not liked by this class; because he has 
stopped them fiom murdering one another 
he is hated by them. 

Resting in the consciousness that he has 
eompelled them to be civilized, he can well 
afford to despise their hatred of his benefi- 
cent rule. Comparing the present and past, 
Texas may be said to be enjoying profound 
peace, and with Davis for Governor, we shall 
always have peace. 

The Governor defended his administra- 
tion, and showed to any unbiased mind the 
necessity of his acte which some thought 
harsh, and claimed that the present unex- 
ampled peace and prosperity of the State was 
the result of those measures. He asked the 
people not to send to Congress men who were 
not in harmony with the Administration at 
Washington, for they could accomplish noth- 
ing. The speech was well received and made 
quite a different impression on the minds of 
its hearers to that derived from reading the 
slanderous newspapers of the State concern- 
ing a man who has done more for them than 
any ruler they ever had, and as much as any 
they ever will have. 

Though this State has been conceded to 
Mr. Greeley, yet the way—the feeble—the 
very feeble way he is supported here leads 
many of the principal Democrats to doubt 
whether the’ people will consent to loose 
both, their principles and their man. The 
impression somewhat obtains that they will 
vote for O’Connor, or not vote at all, and 
thus try to save their principles and let their 
man go wherever he is fast tending. 

The new postmaster arrived here a few 
days previous to the first of the present month 
and took charge of his office on the first. He 
has already proven himself to be the man for 
the position, and by his acts justified the 
President in appointing him. His uniform 
courtesy to every one, and his excessively 


“ 
It was a good 


thing went along smoothly, and while the 
‘*swine”’ would be ina corner eating, the 
appreciative audience were delighted by the 
most charming essays, spirited declamations, 
instructive debates, readings selected from 
the best authors, and read in the most ap- 
proved style. 

The music was entrancing, 

And so was the dancing. 

But the victuals gave out, and- nothing 
being left but the pearls, and their ability 
being entirely of the gastronomic kind, the 
‘*swine,’’ after fasting for several evenings, 
with a vast amount of growling, fled in dis- 
gust. 

‘“Depugh’’ says our programme includes 
‘“‘music and literature, music and dancing, 
music and eating, music and conversation, 
music and music, and music and music,’ and 
that we vary our exercises occasionally by a 
“little more music.”’ 

Since he has withdrawn from the Minerva 
Club, I advise him, to get up another club, 
with a programme arranged to suit himself 
as thus: Eating and growling, growling and 
eating, eating and growling, growling and 
eating, growling and growling, and eating 
and eating, then, to give variety to the pro- 
ceedings, give a prolonged growl when the 
grub is exhausted. Let him name it The 
Trsine Club, An evening spent with that 
club will be as delightful as a visit to the 
menagerie just half an hour before the beasts 
are fed. 
The Clark Literary Circle, to which he 
and a few other discontented cynics still 
cling, is going to pieces, as it should, since 
he and his cynical adherents have shut them- 
selves up in a place where their brains are 
benumbed by tobacco smoke, and where 
ladies, the refining element of society, are 
refused admittance, and where music and all 
other esthetical influences are as scarce as 
ice is in Tophet. 
In conclusion, I will say that, after seek- 
ing along time for a satisfactory definition 
of a critic, I at last have the pleasure of 
knowing, by observation of my friend 
*‘Depugh,”’ that a critic is a creature all 
stomach and no brains, and that stomach 
elaborates bile, not blood. 


PALLAS. 
ccntiestitibiimaitihes 
Great Ado—Thunder Only—No- 
body Hurt! 


To the Editor of the New National Era: 
In your latest issue appeared what may be 
termed a criticism on a letter written by me 
and appearing in the Galveston Standard, 
superscribed ‘* Signs of the Times—Past and 
Present.” This criticism is of one ‘‘Depugh.”’ 
I am at a loss to understand what the writer 
aims at or what he desires. This unright- 
eous critic lets nothing escape his rhapsody 
of satire—no, not even well-meaning men 
assembled to unite on so good a purpose as 
alyceum. When I think of the good and 
genial men in Cincinnati, Ohio, and yet find 
that such a one as ‘‘ Depugh”’ exists, I can- 
not but exclaim in the well-known phrase, 
Tantaene animis ceelestibus ire ?”’ 
If anachronisms appeared in my letter so 
startling as to set ** Depuph’s criticism on 
the tiptoe, let him point them out, and they 
will be confessed or discussed. A printed 
copy of the letter referred to has never 
reached me ; but if it had, ‘‘Depuzh’s’?’ little 
thunder has revealed nothing positively. But, 
alas! 
“What can ennoble knaves, or fools, or 
cowards ? 
——, Not all the blood of all the Howards !”’ 
I would call attention to the spirit of ‘‘De- 
pugh’s”’ criticism, and would say more of it 
if 1 had not remembered the wisdom of Mark 
Twain on Anna Dickinson, when he said— 
**Tt was useless to load a cannon to sheot a 
canary.”’ 
I append the continuation of my letter re- 
ferred to for ‘‘Depugh’s’”’ further wonderful 
discovery of anachronisms, &e., &c.: 
THE SIGNS OF THE TIMES—PAST AND 
PRESENT. 
Editer Galveston Standard : 
In my latest letter on this subject I called 
attention to the facts and condition of the 
American country ten years ago, more espe- 
cially relating to the negro race. In con- 
tinuation I would say ten years ago ignorance 
abounded, commerce was circumscribed, 
greatly within the limits of our own land; 
politics were the simple arbitrary sentiments 


ofa few. Law was tyranny. Government 
was the consent of the few. Justice was a 








accommodating spirit, have won the esteem 
and applause of even the Daily News, which 
is enough to make any official tremble ; for 
it is the bitterest and the most unreasonable 
paper in the South. Notwithstanding this, 
Clark goes right along, and performs the 
duties of his office with marked skill and the 
rarest executive ability. He has made many 
improvements since his arrival, and will ere 
long make a great many more. These changes 
are absolutely necessary, for when General 
Clark took charge of the office it did not ac- 
tually look as though it had been cleaned for 
four or five years. The clerks are too few, 
and are worked to death—about fifteen hours 
per day. The building badly needs a thor- 
ough renovation, and if the powers that be 
at Washington will grant the anthority, as 
they ought to the General, to make these 
necessary improvements, the Galveston post 
effice will, in a comparatively short time, be- 
¢ome the best regulated and most efficient 
post office in the South. C. 
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Letter from Ohie. 


Cimcinmarti, Oct. 26, 1872. 
To the Bdétor of the New National Era: 


political disfranchi 


jin San Francisco in 


subterfuge for the high hand of oppression, 
and equality was a dream. But to-day what 
a contrast. All men are equal in the pur- 
view of the fundamental law of the land, 
citizenship now means the rights and _privi- 
leges which society and government concede 
to all men equally. 
But the signs of the times tell us more. 
They speak of a policy that is to be adopted 
by our quasi friends—masked friends. 
Now the American country is redeemed 
from human bondage and dedicated to human 
rights. Shall the men who placed it in this 
position continue to govern, or shall it be 
handed over to rebels and their allies? So 
sure as we nestle serpents for doves, we shal! 
be stung. It is not impossible that four 
years to come we shall be called upon, once 
reconciled to our enemies to be reconciled to 
isement. ‘* We are rising as 
a people in the scale of honest fame. Be 
the honor and the glory to our Father’s hol 
name.” It is not old man, whose intel- 
lect has been dwarfed and body cramped, 
whom this ‘‘reform’’ will oppress ; but our 
wing youth, such as Cataline feared when 

e attempted the subversion of the Roman 
Empire, and whom he called the bulwarks of 
the city. D. A. STRAKER. 

Wa4SHINGTON, Oct. 8, 1872. 
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Boe ae wgecameny widow of Laura eal 
, is at presen eping a -house 
order to support her fam- 





Lhope you will allew me to say a few | 


ily, who are in poor cireunmances financially. 


achievements have won fame and recognition 
in Europe, many are found whose claims to 
such distinction are inferior-——it is not said! 
with any intention to belittle their merits— 
to those of the man whois the subject of 
these lines 5; a man endowed with rare perse- 
verance and self-sacrificing love, whose great 
heart enshrines an inexhaustible treasure of 
benevolence and sympathy for every living 
creature, who, thanks to his uncommon prac- 
tical skill, with comparatively small means 
has obtained truly astonishing results in his 
chosen sphere of activity. If Henry Bergh’s 
name is not as familiar in Eurepe as that of 
many an American author, politician, or ora- 
tor who is entitled to the honor of a star of 
the second or third magnitude at the utmost, 
it is mostly owing to the fact that those to 
whose welfare he devotes his life have neither 
influence nor public organs, nor even a lan- 
guage to express their gratitude to their 
friend and protector, for Henry Bergh is the 
founder and President of the ‘‘ American So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals,’’ and one of the greatest benefactors of 
animals that ever lived. 

Henry Bergh belongs to a family of promi- 
nent standing in the State of New York. A 

hiberal education and the possession ofa large 

fortune opened to dim all the higher enjoy- 
ments decived from art and literature, which 

cheer and embellish life. About twenty 

years he spent in travels and became ac- 

quainted with nearly all parts of the globe. 

He was appointed United States Consul in St. 

Petersburg, and afterwards succeeded Bayard 

Taylor as Secretary of Legation. It was 

during his sojourn in Russia, and, perhaps, 

partly owing to the sight of the cruelties 

there inilicted on animals by a barbarous, 

half-civilized people, that his thoughts and 

feelings turned chiefly on the wrongs of ani- 

mals, and that he made their well-being, and 

particularly the prevention of cruelty to them, 

the main object. of his life, which he has pur- 

sued ever since with untiring fidelity and per- 

severauce. He returned to the United 

States, and in the year 1866 erganized in 

New York the above-named society, the 

first of its kind in this country, where, until 

that time, animals did not enjoy the least 

legal protection, and had no rights that men 

were bound to respect. His social position, 

his wealth, and the benevolent object to 

which no kind-hearted man could refuse his 

sympathy, leveled his path. Many of the 

richest, most prominent, and influential men 

in New York became members of the society, 

made donations, and gave their support to it. 

The society was incorporated and the police 

placed at its disposal, in order to meet any 

case of cruelty with the needed energy. 

Bergh is the animating spirit, the life and 

soul of the whole organization, its head as 

well as its most indefatigable worker, who 

does not disdain to enter into the minutest 

details, always present and ready whenever 

his interference is needed, unconcerned about 

the enmities and vilifications he often has to 

encounter. A faithful co-worker and assistant 

he has in Archibald H. Campbell, the Super- 

intendent of the society, who shares his de- 

votion in the cause and is serving it with the 

same zeal, so that Mr. Bergh himself once 

declared he would not know how to continue 

his labors successfully without Mr. Camp- 

bell’s untiring assistance. 
After having organized the society, Bergh 

availed himself of all his influence to secure 

in the State Legislature the passage of a se- 

ries of bills drawn up by him for the protec- 

tion of animals as the only means to en- 

counter cruelty energetically. Many of 

the measures that he advocate® were 

adopted, others were defeated, owing 
to the indifference or brutality of the legisla- 
tors. Though far from perfect in this respect, 

credit must be given to New York for being 


his loving care is equally tendered to all 
other animals. The transportation on rail- 
roads of cattle destined for food, the horrors 
of the slaughter-houses, the condition of the 
cows in the city, which are frequently con- 
fined to narrow, filthy, and dark pens, kept 
on insufficient and unwholesome food, do not 
escape his attention, and are among the sub- 
jects of his incessant exertions. Dog and 
cock-fights, pigeon-shooting, and kindred 
brutal sports of high and low rowdies, 
which, though forbidden by law, yet occur 
frequently, meet an unrelenting foe and 
persecutor in him. Many times he went, 
accompannied by police officers, to sur- 
prise in their dens the roughs who had 
assembled for such “fun,” to arrest the 
proprietors and disperse the spectators. 


heads downward, has been done away with, |! 


animal so despised, whose claims he would 
refuse to defend. 


the heat of summer caused hydrophobia 
among dogs. 
of the warm season, a proclamation was |¢ 
issued to the effect that all dogs found in the | L 


killed. 
persecution and massacre would take place, | t 
attended by acts of revolting cruelty. Mr. |r 


published articles in the most extensively | t 
circulated papers, wherein he quoted ac- {1 
knowledged scientific authorities to show the | ¢ 
fallacy of that theory, and further set forth | s 


cooling he obtains by hanging out his tongue, | t 


the born companions of man, as one might | t 
call them, have enjoyed comparative security 
ever since. 8 
hardly considered worth legal proteciion, his 
arm is stretched out. Some years ago it hap- | t 


erection, was immured by the degraded work- | t 
men, notwithstanding her piteous screams. | ¢ 
Mr. Bergh received intelligence of the occur- | t 


down than’ allowed the poor creature to 
starve to deathin it. Fortunately he had 
the law on his side; part of the wall was 
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tion the cat was released, weak and lean, but 
otherwise uninjured. 

The drinking fountains which Bergh, in the 
name of the Society, has erected in the thor- 
oughfares, arc a benefit especially intended for 
animals, but equally enjoyed by men. Of 
all the fountains in the city, they are always 
kept best in repair, and offer besides a pleas- 
ing sight. From the mouth of the pipe, 
where the cups are attached, the water flows 
first into a small basin, and thence into a 
large one, below which a little trough is pro- 
vided, low enough to be accessible to dogs, 
so that men as well as horses and smaller ani- 
mals can find refreshment at the same time, 
Considering the extensive activity of the 
Society, and the resulis it has achieved, it 
seems almost incredible that the expenses-— 
office rent and the salaries of the dotectives 
included-- ave never yet exceeded $6,000 
ayear. Indeed, Bergh’s financial and ad- 
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one of those States provided with the most 
eflicient regulations for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals. 
In a city as large as New York, where 
thousands of horses are daily used on the 
city railroads, in omnibuses, and other vehi- 
cles of every description, it is the horse first 
of all animals that constantly claims the pro- 
tection and interposition of the animals’ 
friend, for, though the most valuable and 
indispensable helpmate of man, he has to 
suffer more from his master’s selfishness, 
ingratitude, and lack of consideration, than 
any other creature. Overloading of the city 
cars, which furnish accommodation for about 
twenty-five persons, ut are crowded daily 
during business hours with fifty and more, 
driving sick horses unfit for work, or the hor- 
rible ill-treatment, of which especially the 
Trish are guilty, who in brutality and cruelty 
outdo all other nationalities represented here, 
are the wrongs which mostly require Mr. 
Bergh’s interference, who at any moment is 
ready and willing, at the sacrifice of all per- 
sonal comfort. It has occerred that he 
stopped long rows of overloaded cars for 
hours, notwithstanding the rage and threats 
of drivers and conductors, and the yexation 
of the passengers. He has organized a spec- 
ial corps of detectives for the protection of 
animals, who by {day and night keep watch 
in the streets, in order to interfere in any 
case of cruelty, and to arrest the offender on 
the spot whenever necessary. ‘ In the course 
of a year from three to four hundred cases 
are usually tried, and frequently Mr. Bergh, 
who himself is a member of the bar, can be 
seen in the court-rooms. There are proba- 
bly few men who do not dread a law suit, 
aud the majority will rather suffer a slight 
wrong or loss than undergo the annoyance 
of a suit; the more highly, therefore, the un- 
selfish devotion of a man ought to be appre- 
ciated, who, though used to the best society, 
voluntarily devotes his time to plead the 
cause of his dumb clients against a coarse, 
heartless rabble, before judges who frequently 
are not much above the level of the offenders, 
Among the objects of Bergh’s particular 
care are the horses who become disabled by 
accident, such as occur frequently in.crowded 
streets, and sometimes are abandoned by 
heartless owners and left helpless on the 
pavement. For them the society has pro- 
vided stables, wherein they receive care and 
treatment. A very ingeniously constructed 
ambulance of Mr. Bergh’s invention, lifts up 
the animal and carries it to the hospital. 
If, however, the injuries are of such a nature 
as to make recovery impossible, it is the duty 
and the exclusive right of the society to have 
them killed by its officers promptly and with- 





mini-iative skill must nearly equal his zeal 

for i.e cause, as otherwise it would be im- 

possible toaccomplish so much with compara- 

tively small means. It is expected, however, 

that the Society will soon be able to extend its 

activity still further. More than once, well- 

meaning friends have made considerable be- 

quests,among which that ofan old Frenchman, 

Louis Bonard, who died last year, deserves 

particular mention. Ile was a single man, who 

had lived quite secluded and rather poorly in 

proportion to his means. A short time be- 

fore his death he sent for Bergh and made 

his will, leaving his whole fortune, amount- 

ing to upward of $150,000 to the socicty. 

Unfortunately it is doubtful whether the in- 

tentions of the benevolent testator will be 

carried out, since the French Consul has con- 
tested the will in the name of some alleged 
distant relatives of the deceased, under the 
pretense that undue influence had been used, 
that he had been deranged, and consequently 
not responsible. As eyidence of the pre- 
tended insanity of the animals’ friend, whose 
perfect soundness of mind cannot reasonably 
be doubted, it was asserted in court that he 
had been a believer in transmigration! A 
highly amusing scene ensued, when a physi- 
cian, who was to give his opinion on the 
subject as an expert, was asked the ingeni- 
ous question by the counsel of the contest- 
ants, whether a man who entertained such a 
belief, must not necessarily be insane, where- 
upo. the doctor replied very coolly that some 
of the greatest thinkers of antiquity—Pytha- 
goras among them—believed in transmigra- 
tion, an that nobody ever doubted their 
sanity—nay, their profound wisdom on that 
account. 

Though Bergh’s exertions meet generally 
with approbation and recognition, he does 
not lack bitter enemies. Among them—as a 
matter of course, all those are arrayed whom 
he ever prosecuted for acts of cruelty, and 
who were punished on his complaint. The 
coarse and brutal masses cannot or will not 
yet realize that they have not the right to 
dispose of the animals whom they call their 
property the same as of other, inanimate 
property. Any. interferenco they think an 
unwarrantable encroachment on their privi-| 
leges, and Bergh is the object of their hatred, 
exactly as in by-gone days the Abolitionists 
were hated by the slaveholders for meddling 
with their *‘ peculiar institution.”” One vil- 
lainous wretch, Dennis Burns, who had once 
been fined ten dollars on Mr, Bergh’s com- 
plaint, became afterwards a member of the 
State Legislature, and declared directly that 
he would avail himself of his position to take 
revenge on Bergh, and to put an end to the 
power of the society. Accordingly he iutro- 
duced a bill through which—if it 








out pain. A well-aimed Rigwon the fore- 


besides the open antagonists, there are even 
among people who pretend to be highly re- 
fined, many who sneer at Bergh’s and his 
co-workers’ activity as mere folly, and ridi- 
The poultry of every species have likewise | cule them as scntimental half-crazy fanatics. 


a protector in him. The abominable custom | For the present, there are not as many men 
of carrying the animals by their tied legs, | yet as one might think, who have learned to 


thanks to his exertions. Indeed, there is no | and allies, their fellow-suflerers in the strug- 
ita 


affection will afford an inexhaustible source 
In New York, the same as in many other | of pleasure and gratification to him who 


places, the erroneous notion prevailed that | knows how to win and appreciate it. 


Every year, at the setting in | y 


streets unmuzzled were to be caught and | before the children who are brought up in 
For several months a general dog | orphan asylums and other charitable insti- 
utions, in order to open the minds of the 


3ergh applied to the city authorities and | duties in this direction. 


that the muzzle by depriving the dog of the | figure, he has something aristocratic and dis- 


is apt to produce an injurious, if not, a dan- | polite forms of social intercourse in him seem 
gerous effect. His reasons were so plausi- | but the outward manifestation of his profound 
ble and convincing that the dog persecutions | human kindness and his self-sacrificing he- 
were discontinued, the muzzle was done away | nevolence. His very approach awakens that 
with, and those gifted and faithful animals-— | kind of unreserved confidence which we en- 


« peculiar, melancholy expression, as if the 


Over the cats, too, who generally are | were weighing heavily on him. 


pened that a poor cat, who had sought shelter | a crowded part of the city a man was leading 
in an iron girder of a house just in course of | a cow, his assistant her calf. The udder of 


rence, although only several days after, when | ever, it was not allowed, because the owner, 
the work had considerably progressed. He} who was going to sell the cow, probably 
insisted that the cat must be liberated, and | hoped to pass her for an extraordinary giver 
would rather have had the whole hcuse pulled | of milk, and expected to conclude a better 
bargain. 


directly what was needed, stopped the man, 
removed, and after nine days of incarcera- | and ordered the owner to release the calf and 
let it drink of its mother. 
but when he dis“overed that resistance would 
not avail him, he allowed Mr. Bergh to untie 


liar fountain, 


illustrated paper who just passed by, has 
preserved this scene in an excellent illustra- 


c 


are seen; on the other Mr. Bergh with 
folded arms, enjoying the sight, and behind 
him a crowd of spectators who have gathered 


ingly rendered the contrast fRetween the 
nearly human, yet perfectly natural expres- 
8 
t 
mies of the two cattle-drivers. 


nature, and was attended by more important 
results. 


t 
ence in favor of a cruelly ill-treated child. 
From her window she could look into a neigh- 
boring yard, and had frequently noticed the 
shocking cruelty practiced by a woman upon 
a poor orphan girl, whom she had taken into 
1 
The kind-hearted neighbor did not know what 
steps to take in order to stop the offender in 
I 
Bergh—‘‘ for,’’ she sail, ‘ta man who shows 
so much mercy to animals, cannot but be 
equally kind to men.” 
pointed in her confidence. 
cured directly a writ of habeas corpus, and 
compelled the tormentor of a human being 
to give up the child. 
old woman of eighty, from Connecticut, ap- 
peared in New York, who was no other than 


ered that the villainous woman, who had ob- 


=] 


; 


punity to the culprit. Mr. Bergh left no | 
stone unturned to frustrate this malignant 
design. He published articles for. the pur- 
pose of enlightening the public on the merits 
of the case, and used all his influence to 
defeat the infamous bill in the Legislature. 
It passed the Assembly notwithstanding, but 
was fortunately defeated in the Senate. In 
spite of all opposition, the influence of the 
socicty is evidently growing. In no less than 
seventeen States as well as in Canada, socie- 
ties for the prevention of cruelty to animals 
have been likewise formed, and exercise 
their wholesome influence. It is true that 


ook on the animals as their natural friends 


le with the hostile forces of nature, whose 


Much as Mr. Bergh’s time is engaged, he 
et tinds leisure to lecture on the animals’ 
laims in New York as well as in other cities 
n the former place he spoke several times 


ising generation to a perception of their 
A large part of his 
ime he spends at the oflice of the society on 
sroadway, where he can be met almost 
very day. He produces a most prepos- 
essing impression. Of a tall and noble 


inguished in his appearance, and the easy, 
i 


ertain for a tried friend. His features bear 


ufferings of his persecuted, ill-treated wards 


In conclusion, two episodes from the many 
hat characterize Bergh and his activity : In 


he cow was excessively extended, and the 
alf was evidently starving for the want of 
he accustomed nourishment, which, how- 


It was a lucky chance that Mr. 
Jergh just happened to pass. He perceived 


First he refused, 


he calf, who hastened directly to the fami- 
The artist of a well-known 


ion. In the centre the cow is caressing her 
alf; on one side the owner and his assistant 


ound the scene. The artist has most strik- 


ion of maternal tenderness in the cow and the 
horoughly genuine pig-like Irish physiogno- 


The other occurrence is of a more thrilling 


One day a woman appeared in the office of 
he society to request Mr. Bergh’s interfer- 


rer house, ostensibly out of pure mercy. 
1er criminal course, and therefore applied to 


She was not disap- 
Mr. Bergh pro- 


A few days after, an 


the grandmother of the girl.. It was discov- 


tained the custody of the child from the 
grandmother, her only relative, on the sol- 
emn promise that she would treat her like 
her own daughter, had deceived both for 
many years, in order to secure for herself the 
continued services of the girl. To each of 
them she represented that the other was 
dead, and only through the newspaper reports 
of the occurrence, which produced considera- 
ble sensation, the old lady had learned that 
her granddaughter was still living. The end 
need not be told. Full of gratitude toward 
Bergh and the kind neighbor, the grand- 
mother and the girl started together for Con- 
necticut. O. A. 


Mr. Sumner’s Declination. 
Boston, October 30.—Charles Sumner, in 
a letter from Paris declining the coalition 
nomination for Governor of Massachusetts, 
says: ‘*T acknowledge your communication. 
I beg to repeat this declination, most sin- 
cerely desiring that no person should vote for 
me. Beyond this personal wish, which [ 
trust will not be disregarded, is the consider- 
ation, if chosen I could not serve. At the 
same time I express my grateful sense of the 
trust reposed in me by the conventions which 
united on this nomination, My acknowl- 
edgments are especially due to the convention 
representing fellow-citizens to whom I have 
for a long time been opposed on important 

blic questions. I beg them to believe that 
es not insensible to their good will, which 
is enhanced by the sign it affords that past 
differences are absorbed in the common desire 
to secure for our country the incomparable 
blessing of pose and reconciliation under the 


tuted, which would have secured perfect im- | 


idly followed that of chimneys in Germany, 
Denmark, and Sweden; but in England they 


are little used, and have not won a place in 
the affections of the people. 


| 
winters as cold as those of St. Petersburg, 
that this useful invention was to be improved 


and perfected. Necessity is the mother of 
i 


truth of the adage. 
i 
attracted to the matter, and what he did in 
the way of improvements. 
that he brought out his novelty, which proved 
so advantageous that some specimens are in 
existence up to the present time. The plan 
was a rectangular box of cast-iron plates, 
open in front, exce 

sliding shutter, h 
close 
1 
front, and was cast with double ledges to re- 
ceive the edges of the upright plates, and al- 
80 with a number of holes. 


and as high, excepting the space for the 
smoke-flue over its top; it had also three 
near the extreme back edge for the smoke, 
after it had passed over and descended be- 
l 


i 


these 

manshi 
the inventor himself remarked, and supposed 
could not well be otherwise. 
ornamented in front by a represe 
the sun, near which were the letters intended 


for its name, Alter Idem. 
a 


8 
smoke when burning bituminous coal. 


it has scarcely any literature Besides iis ad- 
vertisements. Nowhere in the language is 
. there a handbood showing plainly and clearly 
what the nature of a stove is and what facts 
in heating have been established, and the 
conflict of patents and of personal opinions at 
the present day makes it as difficult to tell 
now what truth is as it was two thousand 
years ago. We do, however, clearly know that 
there were no stoves in Greece and Rome. 
Cicero never knew the delight of a coal fire, 
and though Demosthenes was a man accus- 
tomed to pebbles as an article of diet-—was, 
in fact, the Great Original Stone Eater—he 
was unacquainted with the taste of a broiled 


In this same office the writer was em loyed 
for several years, during which time he board- 
ed with a Mrs. Platt in Beekman street, with 
some ten ora dozen other young men, most! 
printers. A few of these seemed to think 
they saw their way to happiness through 

going it while they were young;” but for 
the most part they were young men of a dif- 
ferent stripe, which is shown by the fact that 
quite a number of them are alive and well to- 
day. Remember it is forty-five years ago 
that we are writing about. Some time ago 
accident brought two or three of these people 
together who were boarding with Mrs, Platt 
in those days, and on talking over old times, 





beefsteak. Their fires were furnaces, and the 
stove-pipe, as well as the chimney, was un- 
known. Indeed, many people would be sur- 
prised to learn how recently the latter has 
been introduced. Richagd Coeur de Lion and 
Rudolph of Hapsburg never saw one, and the 
houses which are still standing that were 
built five hundred years ago have no arrange- 
ments by which they coul 
Fire was then made in the center of the room. 
By removing the fuel to the side of the cham- 
ber, and making a recess there, a better draft 


and ventilation was secured, but heat was 


lost. Much of it escaped into the outer air. 
The introduction of stoves must have rap- 


‘ It was in the 
United States, the land where the summers 
we as warm us those of Naples, and the 


nvention, and we quickly experienced the 
Dr. Franklin describes 
n his autobiography how his attention was 


It was in 1745 


t near the top, witha 
by which the whole inight be 
d entirely or in part, either for safety or 
ncreasing the draft; the hearth projected in 


Of these one was 


hat was as long as the width of the stove 


The air-box at its 


the wall. A register of sheet-iron was intro- | fuse 
duced in the descending flue, which could be | peha 
closed wholly or in part, and check the fire 
t 
embodied the principles of the modern air- 


o any desired extent. Thus the invention 


tight stoves, and the directions Dr. Franklin 
gave for using it are just as applicable to 
though by reason of its ruder work- 
p, the joints are not air-tight, which 
This stove was 
utation of 


In 1771 Dr. Franklin, while acting as the 
ent of the Pennsylvania and some other 
orth American colonies in England, de- 
igned a stove which should consume its own 
It 
was a vase-shaped iron vessel for receiving 
the fuel set upon a horizontal grate, and be 


neath this was a large box of cast iron, fur- 
nished with partitions, which caused the 
flame and smoke drawn down the grate to! pad 


circulate around until they finally escaped 
into the chimney by a flue at the bottom on 
each side. With the same object of consum- 
ing the smoke he also invented a basket, or 
grate, or cage, with movable bars at the top 
and bottom, the fuel being at the top and 
kindled. The cage might then be turned 
over upon pivots, which supported it by the 
center. 

The name of Count Rumford afterward be- 
came celebrated for the improvements which 
he introduced in stoves, especially those de- 
signed for culinary purposes. He gradually 
reduced their dimensions, and contrived that 
most important feature in all cooking stoves, 
of arranging a number of pots and boilers 
over the flues proceeding from a single fire 
and the method of roasting meat iu ovens of 
sheet iron, without the viands acquiring a 
disagreeable taste, a gentle current of air 
being allowed to circulate through the oven. 
Dr. Franklin, among his other alterations, 
lessened the size of the pipe for leading away 
the smoke. He had made the discovery that 
too much heat went up the chimney, but he 
could not completely obviate the difficulty ; 
nor, indeed, have his successors. The his- 
tory of an art is a history of continued expe- 
riments, and it needs time to determine many 
points. We are applying ourselves to their 
resolution, but we should award all honor to 
the pioneers of science who led the march of 
discovery. We do more because our oppor- 
tunities are greater. 


~~ >> oe 


Is Printing an Unhealthy Occupa- 
tom? 
The idea is quite common among printers 
that their occupation is a very unhealthy one, 
and that as a class they are short-lived. 
The writer is one of thuse disposed to doubt 
the truth of this proposition and to maintain 
that there is nothing about the business 
itself to render it unhealthy. That a large 
proportion of the young printers who have 
come to the city from the country have died 
early is unquestionably true, but the causes 
of these deaths are to be looked for outside 
of the printing office. If a man would live 
to a good-old age he must surround himself 
with the conditions of health. If he prefer 
‘¢a short life and a merry one,’’ as many 
young printers do, the road to it in the city 
is easy to find and the course a short one, 
after the young man finds it. Too much of 
wine and women will kilt printers as well as 
other men. . 
One who has been familiar with the print- 
ing business of the city forty or ~~ years 
past will remember the names at least of 
quite a number of printers, who have lived 
toa good old age—journeymen as well as 
employers. The writer came to the city in 
1827-8 as a ‘‘ typo,’’ worked several years as 
a ‘‘ jour,” and was then an employer for sey- 
eral years more. Ie meets quite frequently 
now-a-days compositors whom he knew in 
127, who must then have been somewhere 
about thirty years of age. He remembers 
very distinctly Abram Paul, Jonathan Sey- 
mour, Geo. F. Ley father-in-law of 
founder of the Home Jo Danie 
shar, E. B. Clayton, and 





safeguards o ernment and with the 
principles of 


Declaration of Independence 
as our rule of conduct.’’ ; 


<at> di, die 





— era 


to leave Paris, but will continue 
active part in French politics. 
—M. GuIzor was 





had 
the society would have been prdeneill pos xs 


] the 5th of October. 


—Victor Hugo says that he does not intend 
to take an. 


eighty-four years old on | 


assed away, and still sees the venerable 
Wm, E. Dean about bey streets, who 





or proprietor, 

ice cream saloons 
i 
be 


it was resolved to see how many of the per- 
sons who lived at that house at that time 
could be assembled together now. It resulted 
in a meeting—at the house of one of their 
number—of eight of the individuals who, 
nearly half a century before, used to break 
bread together, play whist, and have a good 
time generally, and it was afterwards discoy- 


d have been heated. | Cred that their number might have been in- 
creased by three more, if we had known where 


to look for them. What will not seem at all 
surprising, cither, is that they should discover 
when they get together again that they could 


s‘Llenjoy “‘havinga good time generally.” At 
this meeting the **Old Fossil 
ganized, and 1t was resolved that regular an- 
nual meetings of the club should be held so 
long as two members shall be living, aad a 
few of their number adopted a private resolu- 
tion, that a portion of their party would see 
the new century comein. Indeed, an inyita- 
tion was given to the club by one of its mem- 


lub’? was or- 


rs, and accepted by the rest, to mect at his 


house, No. 1555 Nine Hundred and Ninety- 
ninth street, for their annual meeting in the 
year 1900; and the general health of two or 
three members of the club, renders in not at 
all unlikely that they may have to be present 
at the meeting. 


The members are scattered all around the 


country; only two or three now live in the 
city. 
city Fathers in a neighboring State ; another 
is one of the railway kings in a Western city, 
another a publisher of this city, and there are 
among them several ladies, whose ages, they 
themselves aflirm, are not at all uncertain. 


The President of the Club is one of the 
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Colored Men’s Rights in Restaue 


rants. 


n the front part, with a regulating valve for | tmportant Decision in the Police Court—All 
admitting air to the fire by an air-flue from 

beneath, when the shutter was down; one 
under the first upright p‘ate in the back for 
discharging the air brought under the hearth 
from without. into a narrow rectangular box 


Men Hqual Before the Law—EKExorbitant 
Prices a Pretext to Evade the Law—Mr. 
Freund Fined $100—He Appeals fram the 
Decision. 


Judge Snell, in the Police Court, this morn- 


ing announced his decision in the case of Mr. 
Freund, charged with refusing to entertain 
colored people in his restaurant, imposing a 
tine of $100. The opinion is as follows: 

tind the air-box to enter the flue leading into | pjstricg 
the base of the chimney. 
sides was furnished with holes through which 
the heated air was admitted into the room, 
and a succession of shelves one above 
another was provided in this box, reaching} Section 3 enacts that 
not quite across, by which the circulation of 
the air was extended, and it was longer ex- 
posed to the heated surfaces before passing 
out into the room. The back plate of the 
stove, heated by the descending smoke-flue, | «o} 
mparted heat to the air between it and the | an 
chimney, the stove standing a little out from | gq 


of Columbia vs, Frederick Freund: 
violation of chapter 31, section 3, of the 
act passed the second session of the Légis- 
lative Assembly of this District, regulating 
restaurants, &c. 
urant keeper 
keepers of 
* — refus- 
to sell or wait upon any respectable well- 
aved person, without regard to race, 
or, or previous condition of servitude, or 
y restaurant keeper, hotel, or ice cream 
loon - ¢ keepers who re- 
under any pretext, to serve any wel!- 
ved and respectable person, in the same 7 
room and at the same prices as other well- 
behaved and respectable persons are served 
shall be deemed guilty ofa misdemeanor, an 
upon conviction in a court having jurisdic- 
tion, shall be fined one hundred dollars, and 
shall forfeit his or her license. * * * 
The allegations in this information, are, that 
the defendant on the 19th day of October, 
last past, in the District of Columbia, vio- 
lated the provisions of this act, by refusing 
to sell ice creams to R. W. Thompson, and > 
others mentioned in the information, being 
well behaved and respectable persons, at the 
same prices as were charged to other respect- 
able and well behaved persons. The com- 
plainants are clerks in the Freedmen’s Bank, 
Washington, D. C. It was not seriously 
contended that the refusal to serve was be- 
cause the parties were not respectable or 
well behaved, but because they were colored. 
It ry ge that some orall the same party, 
en previously served at defendant’s 
restaurant at reasonable prices. On this 
occasion they were presented with the bill 
of fare, and then attention was called to the 
prices of ice creams upon it, which was fixed 
at $2. The attendant was directed to serve 
the creams, without reference to price. After 
some discussion between the attendant and 
proprietors, and some delay, the complain- 
ants were informed they could not be served 
unless they paid in advance the sum of 82a 
cream, as marked upon the bill. This they 
declined to do, and withdrew from the saloon, 
after some discussion in reference to the 
transaction and the legal rights of the par- 
ties. ‘The defense made is-—that the defend- 
ant had a right to claim pay in advance, and 
when this was not complied with, he was 
under no obligation to serve the parties calling 
for creams. This would undoubtedly have 
been true if the defendant had.demanded the 
usual price of creams at his restaurant, or at 
least a reasonable price, and had been ready 
toserve the complainants upon the same terms 
at which he served other respectable and 
well-behaved persons ; but by attaching to 
his demand the unjust and unreasonable 
condition that they should pay the sum of $2 
forthe same cream usually furnished for a 
few cents, it is clearly manifest that the de- 
fendant was attempting to evade the law by 
insisting upon something so absurd and op- 
pressive as to compel these parties to with- 
draw from his restaurant unserved. It is in 
proof that the price of creams at this saloon 
was usually from 15 to 30 cents. Here the 
prietor demands $2 for the same cream. 
By the card of bill of fare, containing his list 
of prices, the defendant unfortunately puts 
himself in the attitude of being ready to wait 
upon and serve colored customers, provided 
they will be content to submit to his unjust 
extortionate demands. The court is 
satisfied that the demand of $2.00 for a single 
ize cream was a pretext, within the meaning 
of the 3d section of this act, for a refusal to 
serve the complainants. Webster defines 
pretext to be the “‘ ostensible reason or mo- 
tive assigned, or assumed, as a color or cover 
for the real reason or motive,’’ No illustra- 
tion of the legal meaning of the word pre- 
text could be more opposite than that fur- 
nished by the conduct of the defendant. He 
was unwilling to make a direct and positive 
refusal to serve the complainants in terms, 
and as color or cover for the real reason he 
sought an ostensible reason, which he hoped 
would shield him from the legal consequences 
of direct and positive action. It was pre-.. 
cisely this the law was intended to prevent. 
Several cases, in different forms, but involy- 
ing the same principle, the absolute equality 
of all men before the law, have been before 
this court ; and it is to be hoped that aspeedy - 
adjudication of the questions raised by them 
may be reached in the 8 court of this 
District. It is the duty of the courts to take - 
judicial notice of the Constifution of the 
country and the law of the land. This act 
is in apparent harmony with both. It would 
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The Election. 

In the election of Ulysses 8. Grant and 
Henry Wilson President and Vice President 
of the United States, as has now been done 
so triumphantly and gloriously, the American 
people have again demonstrated not only 
their high intelligence and virtue, but their 
devotion to the principles of justice, liberty, 
and equality, which constitute the new de- 
™ parture of the Republic, taken upon the 

downfall of slavery and the re-establishment 
of the Union after the suppression of the late 
slaveholders’ rebellion. The value of this 
additional assertion of the new ideas upon 
which the country is happily reconstructed 
and established, is beyond calculation. It 
was no undue and ill-founded apprehension 
that pictured as a possible result, and even 
as a probable result, of the election of Horace 
Greeley and B. Gratz Brown, the begin- 
ning of a reaction against freedom and jus- 
tice, which once fairly set in would rush on 
till nearly everything gained by our heroic 
sons and brothers in war would be utterly 
lost. General Grant’s election, considering 
the nature of the canvass preceding it, is a 
high and authoritative declaration of the 
American people to stand by and maintain 
against all combinations and at all hazards the 
existing Republic, the order of equal rights, 
and to render it more perfect. The opponents 
of the re-election of General Grant—setting 
aside their personalities and slanders, their 
charges of nepotism, gift-taking, and the 
like—chiefly depended for success upon Gen, 
Graat’s over friendliness to the negro. He 
was represented as violating the Constitu- 
tion, centralizing the Government, destroy- 
ing local liberty, arrogating to himself powers 
which do not belong to him, and virtually 
overthrowing republican institutions. The 
only basis alleged and urged for these grand 
aceasations was simply this: Gen. Grant is 
resolved to protect. the persons and property 
ofall the citizens of the United States, without 
regard te race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude. The laws enacted and enforced for 
the purpose of suppressing Ku-Kluxism in 
the South, were everywhere bitterly de- 
nounced by those opposed to the Republican 
party; but against all denunciations, against 
all appeals to prejudice, the people, the 
people, thank Heaven! have thunderingly 
and overwhelmingly declared that these same 
laws shall stand firm until the rights of all 
citizens are equally respected in every quar- 
ter of the United States. 

One position taken by the Liberals has been 
signally rebuked. They denounced the Repub- 
licam party as an effete organization, as hav- 
‘ng outlived its day of usefulness, and by the 
requirements of decency said it ought to die. 
The election has shown that the judgment 
of the Liberals is not the judgment of the 
country. That the people feel the need of 
the continued existence of the party, and are 
k resolved to stand by it and protect it from 
tues without and from traitors within. 

Now, that the danger is over, and the vic- 
tory is so decisively won, there is no harm in 
admitting the activity and power of the party 

warrayed against us. That party numbered in 
its ranks some of the most brilliant men of 
our age and country. The candidate sclected 
by them was a man of more personal influ- 
ence than any other man in the United States. 
Chere, perhaps, never was a stronger combi- 
nation of various influences and motives to a 
2ommon politicalend than those which were 
consolidated in the Opposition party. Tariff 
men and free-traders, friends and enemies of 
civil service reform, abolitionists and slave- 
holders, loyal men and rebels united ina com- 
1100 cry, were animated by a common’ senti- 
went, which found expression in a very com- 
mon phrase: “‘ anything to beat Grant!” And 

t did look in the earlier days of the campaign 
as if this immoral and furious sentiment 
might sweep down all things in its track, 
and bear Horace Greeley by its ivresistible 
current into the Presidential chair. Hap- 

ily, however, there was time for passion to 
subside, and for the sober second thought ; 
and that time has been well improved. - 

The giant Liberalism was stronger in its 
. tildhood than in its maturity. Every month 
alter the Cincinnati Convention saw its power 
‘ccreasing, and its chances of success grow- 
lug less. After North Carolina, Maine, Ver- 
u.oat, Pennsylvania, and Ohio there was not 
the ghost of a chance for the election of Mr. 
Greeley. 

The bearing of General Grant under the 
.art loads of vituperation and s!ander heaped 
upon him so provokingly is one of the most 

jieasing features of the campaign now hap- 
rily ended. Calmly, quietly, silently, he 
has pursued the even tenor of his way, never 
ceigning to mingle in the strife of bitter 
words, and leaving his life as the best answer 
i+ every form of the unmitigated calumny 
with which he has been assailed. In this 
respect his conduct has been in striking con- 
‘ast with that of his adversary who has let 
lip ne opportunity for the display of his 
polemical skill in his own defense. 

One of the important lessons, taught by 
this tremendous collapse, is the insignificance 
© f individual men—however great and gifted, 
as measured by the importance of a cause. 
[t brilliant abilities and personal popularity 
could of themselves succeed, this Greeley 
movement would have sueceeded. But the 
ycople value principles more than persons, 
and will cling to a great cause more strongly 
than toa great man, or to many great men. 
What we want, is good Government, a steady 
saan at the helm, in whose skill and fidelity 
under all skies and in all weather we can 

sdepend; and that ix what we, the people, 
mean by re-electing the tried and true man, 
who new sits in the Presidential chair. 
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W. D, Forten, Esq. 

Waat of space alone precludes the publi- 
cation of the able and eloquent speech of 
Wm. D, Forten, Esq., elector-at-large for 
pnsylvania. This speech was delivered to 

a very large gathering at Erie, Pennsylva- 
hia, and was received with marked attention, 
aud, we learn from our correspondent ia Erie 
that the speech was a success’in the matter 
of attracting votes to the Republican party. 
Mr. Forten has labored zealously and effect- 
ively for the party during the campaign in 
Pennsylvania, and to no one’ will it be more 
indebted than this representative of the col- 
bred vote on the electoral ticket, ~~“ 


Why F 


> Grant... 


In one of fis Pennsylvania speeches, Mr. 
Douglass sald = 

‘* My complaint against Mr. Greeley is that 
he has gone over to the enemy and deserted 
me and mine. He uses his old white coat as 
a cover to the wolf of Democracy. But Hor- 
ace Greeley is a secessionist from principle 


not from policy. He is in bad company also. 


I should like to vote for him if I knéw which 
one to yote for, I should like to eleet old 
Greeley of the better days of the Tribune, 
but I fear I might elect some other Greeley.’’ 

Mr. A. Albright of ‘Newark, N. J., sends 
to the Tribune a re of a conversation 
which he had with Mr. Douglass, last De- 
cember, on a railway train between Spring- 
field and Boston, which forms a curious com- 
mentary on the above. Mr. Albright asked 
Mr. Douglass if he spoke in public for the 
benefit of some association or party, or on 
his own account. Mr. Douglass replied that 
he was in the employment of the National 
Republican Committee and spoke at places 
under their direction. The following dia- 
logue ensued : 

** T suppose you get good pay for your ser- 
vices ?”? “Yes, 1 find it quite remunera- 
tive—have received $3,700 for the past three 
months’ labor.’’ 

“*Mr. Douglass, your home is in Washing- 
ton, and as you are in the empley of a Re- 
publican Committee, you must know some- 
thing of the present workings of the Republi- 
can party. Who do you think wil] be our 
next President?’? “ I think General Grant 
will be.” 

‘*Why do you think so?” “Grant holds 
the reins of the Government in his hands— 
that is, he has the thousands of oftice-holders 
distributed all through the States, who will 
rally at the Convention and urge his nomina- 
tion against any other candidates that ma 
be brought in the field. Men who are feed- 
ing at the public crib will not take the chances 
of losing the places they now hold by trust- 
ing to a change in the appointing power.”’ 
**Do you think Grant has been faithful to 
the trusts.of the people; has he proved him- 
self competent in the discharge of the duties 
of his office for the best interests of the whole 
country?’ ‘* While Grant 1s not the states- 
man I would like to see at the head of our 
Government, I may say his has been what 
we may term a fair Administration, and as 
such I think the people will be content to 
trust him for another term.’’ 

Mr. Douglass thought that if there should 
be a split in the Republican party, it would 
not materially affect the chances of Grant’s 
re-election. When asked his opinion of Mr. 
Greeley, he said: 

“I think Mr. Greeley a good and great 
man, a man that I would like to vote for, 
one who has done more for the colored pee- 
ple than any other; a man that would make 
a good President for all classes of people, 
ut, like many other honest men, he could 
not be elected on a split in the Republican 
party.”’ 5 

So it seems that Mr. Douglass had a high 
opinion of Mr. Greeley, both as a citizen and 
as a man who had done ‘‘more for the colored 
race than any other.’’ But it pays now to 
say another thing of him, and so in Pennsyl- 
vauia and elsewhere he supports Grant. It 
is not fair to Mr. Douglass that it is not more 
generally understood that he takes this course 
or hire. 

In answer to the foregoing characteristic 
charges and insinuations on the part of the 
New York Tribune, I addressed the following 
letter to the editor of that journal, and, as a 
matter of justice, requested its publication, 
so that those who read the slander might 
also read the reply: 

WASHINGTON, Oct. 31, 1872. 
Te the Editor of the Tribune : 

Sik: In the Tribune of Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 30th, under the heading: ‘‘Why Fred- 
erick Douglass supports Grant,” there is 
published a dialogue, purporting to have 
taken place between a Mr. Albright and 
myself in a railway car between Springfield 
and Boston, in the month of December, 1871, 
and which dialogue contains one important 
mistake—a mistake I do not choose to let 
pass without correction. Mr. Albright re- 
ports me as saying that I was at that time 
employed by the National Republican Com- 
mittce. This statement is not true, and 
moreover could not be true, since the Na- 
tional Republican Committee was not then 
employing any agents to lecture in the in- 
terest of General Grant or any other can- 
didate. It is in my power to state also for 
the edification of the Tribune that for any 
services I have performed for the Republican 
party I have received exactly $500 from the 
National Republican Committee, a sum a lit- 
tle more than equal to my traveling expenses. 
The $3,700 of which Mr. Albright speaks, 
were received, as everybody knows who has 
any brains, from different literary societies, 
before which I had the honor to lecture dur- 
ing the lecture season. In his eagerness to 
make out a case of improper motives against 
me, Mr. Albright has not only committed a 
miserable blunder, but has given a color toa 
conversation quite unwarranted by the facts 
in the case. At the time of which he speaks, 
Mr. Greeley was not very prominent before 
the country as a Presidential candidate, nor 
was it very apparent at that time that the 
Republican party would be split in the inter- 
est of Mr. Greeley, hence it is not at all prob- 
able that I gave any strong opinion respect- 
ing Mr. Greeley either as a Presidential can- 
didate or asa man. It is proper, also, that 
I should say that Mr. Albright entirely mis- 
states the truth, when he credits me with 
saying that ‘Grant holds the reins of the 
Government in his hands; that is, he has the 
thousands of office-holders distributed all 
through the States, who will rally at the con- 
vention and urge his nomination against any 
other candidate that may be brought in the 
field. Men who are feeding at the public 
crib will not take the chances of losing the 
places they now hold by trusting tv a change 
in the appointing power,”’ 

I never did put the nomination of General 
Grant as a probable event, upon any such 
| ground, bui always on the ground of his great 
| public services, and the fact which has been 
all along manifest, that he was the choice of 
the great majority of the Republican party, 
and Mr. Albright will pardon me if I claimas 
good a memory as himself, especially for my 
own words and thoughts upon public ques- 
tions, in respect to which I am speaking and 
writing every day. 

Respectfully yours, 
FREDERICK DovuGLass. 
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The Republic Golug Buckward. 


Tt turns out that the dispatch alleged to 
have been sent by the President to Mr, 
Thiers, and congratulating him ou the pvo- 
gress of Republicanism in France, was noth- 
ing buta hoax. No such dispatch has been 
sent, and we are rather glad of it, for we fail 
to perceive such cheering sigus as , would 
warrant particular congratulations. It is 
true order and quiet have been restored un- 
der the auspices of the Republic; no new 
revolutionary outbreak seems to be immi- 
nent, but from this it does by no means fol- 
low that the Government is carried on in a 
truly Republican spirit, though it is so in 
name, On the contrary, every day brings 
some new evidence how little the men in 
power are inclined to preserve more than the 
mere outside form of the republic ; nay, they 
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|'as advised the people to return to the glorious, 


wick Dowgiass Supports | 


lawful and peaceable way. 


do not even conceal hew distasteful this form | 
is to them, A year ago Mr. Thiers aa much. 








time-honored monarchical system under which 

France reached the summit of power and 
splendor, and this year they were forbidden 
to celebrate the anniversary of the day they 
broke the yoke of the most corrupt despotism 
of the century. They have not yet learned 
that leniency is one of the chief distinctive 
features of a republic ; more than a year and 
a half have gone by since the insurrection of 
the Commune, and there is no indication that 
the spirit which prompted it, is at all ram- 
pant; yet the trials and convictions of those 
ill-guided victims of fanaticism are followed 
up with relentless consistency, and hardly a 
few days ago some more legal murders were 
added, at Satory, to the long roll which have 
ever since shocked the feelings of the 1.epub- 
licans of all countries. The liberty of the 
press is merely nominal, thanks to odious 
laws, the remnant of Napoleonic rule, and 
even nobility, though reduced to an empty 
title, has thus far been allowed to stand. 
Dukes, Counts, and the like still parade the 
hollow remnants of by-gone abuses, as if it 
were to protest against equality. Can it be 
wondered at when monarchists of all shades, 
the adherents of Louis Philippe, of the Count 
of Chambord and of Napoleon will not give 
up the hopes which are founded on the al- 
leged and seeming predilection of the peo- 
ple for the outside splendor of monarchical 
institutions ? 

Yet to the French more than to any other 
people, the nations of Europe are indebted 
for their political progress. Through their 
great revolution of 1789 they effected a com- 
plete, radical, and sweeping change whose 
results the combined efforts of kings and 
priests have been powerless to counteract, 
and the latter part of the eighteenth century 
marks the beginning of anew era. The revo- 
lution in the sphere of ideas was by far more 
radical than even the political earthquake 
which shook the world, and an entirely new 
and higher standard in the conception of 
human and popular rights and religious lib- 
erty was its result. It is true that these 
same ideas had before that time been em- 
bodied in our own institutions, but owing to 
the distance, then much greater on account 
of imperfect communication, the inherent 
power of the electric spark was neutralized. 
It had to be rekindled in the heart of civil- 
ized Europe, and from there it was trans- 
mitted toall. France became the compass 
that pointed the way, and while her people 
in this gigantic struggle, had to go through 
unprecedented horrors, others derived the 
benefit ina degree of liberty and security 
previously unknown to them. 

Strange, however, that never afterwards 
did the masses of the French people come up 
to the standard of republicanism which they 
themselves had formerly raised. They have 
had three more revolutions, and are now at 
their third republic, without however enjoy- 
ing a degree of freedom at all superior to that 
which is the share of any tolerably liberal 
constitutional monarchy. To be sure, they 
love liberty and the republic; they are even 
enthusiastic over it, but only in a general way, 
without a clear perception of the true princi- 
ples of republicanism, and consequently fail, 
as soon as they are put to the test to embody 
them in their institutions. If the rumor that 
Mr. Thiers is to be made President for life, 
should turn out true, it would furnish another 
strong evidence of their misconceptions about 
the very foundations of a republican govern- 
ment, and it seems almost incomprehensible 
that out of a desire to avoid and prevent great 
commotions, they should virtually invite rev- 
olution, by making it impossible for the peo- 
ple to effect a change of administration ina 





Equal Rights in Washington. 
Tho hotel and restaurant-keepers of this 
city evince a determined disposition to evade 
and resist the provisions of the law passed 
at the last session of the Legislature regulat- 
ing hotels, restaurants, &c. That law pun- 
ishes with a fine and forfeiture of license ho- 
tel or restaurant-keepers who refuse to ac- 
commodate respectable persons, without re- 
gard to race or color. The different ways re- 
sorted to by the law-defying, negro-hating 
saloon-keepers to evade the law have been 
given on other occasions’*in our columns. 
Their plans, however, have not been so cun- 
ningly devised as to blind the eyes of the 
honorable and upright Judge Snell who pre- 
sides over our police court. He seems de- 
termined that the law shall be enforced, not 
merely because he finds it on the statute 
book, but because of its justice. We pub- 
lish elsewhere the decision of Judge Snell in 
a case under this law, rendered on Saturday } 
last. It will be seen by that decision that 
his honor is not halting and hesitating in af- 
fording the equal protection of the law, so 
far as his court is concerned, to the despised 
colored people of the community. We trust 
that the Supreme Court will be equally care- 
ful of the rights of colored persons when the 
cases decided by Judge Snell come before it 
on the appeals made by the law-evading 
saloon-keepers. 

The case upon which Judge Snell has just 
rendered a decision was looked upon by the 
enemies of equality before the law as the best 
calculated to confuse the judge and to secure 
a decision in their favor. If the demand for 
pay in advance—no matter how exhorbitant— 
and its refusal should be looked upon as good 
reason for refusing to wait upon a person 
and should be so decided by Judge Snell, 
then the restaurant-keepers would have an 
easy device through which they could deny 
colored persons accommodation. But as will 
be seen this thin device was readily under- 
stood and taken anre of by his Honor Judge 
Snell. Now, we want the matter taken up 
in the Supreme Court and have it decided 
whether such a respectable gentleman as Mr. 
R. W. Tompkins, of the Freedman’s Bank, 
is to be wantonly tmsulted and denied privi- 
leges in our public saloons when the worst 
classes of our citizens, male or female, if 
white, can be accommodated with civility. 
The law was made in the interest of respecta- 
bility, white and black ; but many of our he- 
tel and restaurant-keepers act upon the idea 
that the presence of disreputable white per- 
sons -tmale or fernale—in their establish- 
ments is preferable to the patronage of 
respectable, upright ladies and gentlemen of 
color. We await anxiously the decision of 
the Supreme Court on the appeals. 

—_——ee 


e@r-On the 3ist ult., in Tennessee, one of 
Greeley’s friends in Ku-Klux garb attempted 
to annihilate one of the * freedom-intox- 
icated” (as the Golden Age terms the freed- 
men,) but the intended victim, not apprecia- 
ting the good intenti@ns of the Ku-Klux 
assassin, shot him dead and captured his 
uniform. 

sar We cannot publish the communication 
from Cincinnati over the non de plume “* Bet- 
sey’’ because of its personalities, not to speak 
of its implied charge ugainst our columas of 
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The Civil Rights Bill. 


—— — 
shall we have the supplementary civil rights 
bill enacted into law by Congress this win- 
ter? ‘The necessity for sacha measure can- 
not be doubted. The anxiety with which the 
colored people of the nation look for some 
such protection as will be afforded by the 
supplementary civil rights bill is without limit. 
They have had to undergo untold suffering 
and wrongs, not only in the late slave States, 
but throughout the country, without the 
means of redress in their power. Often tried 
and found guilty—by juries composed of their 
enemies—of offenses they had not committed, 
sometimes hung and frequently thrown inte 
prison. In one State denied the right of tes- 
tifying against white men who may have vio- 
lated the law against them, and in many 
States not allowed decent accommodations by 
common carriers. Congress must give to the 
colored citizens of the nation the means of 
protecting themselves against the senseless 
hate that oppresses them. 
Both parties are professedly in favor of 
equality before the law, what can then hin- 
der the passage ef some such measure as that 
introduced by the Hon. Charles Sumner last 
winter? This matter must be pushed, and 
the colored people of the country should, by 
petitions, keep it before Congress until that 
body takes hold of the matter in earnest and 
makes the freedem of the negro complete in 
this country. Are colored members of Con- 
gress to be subjected to proscription on our 
railroads and steambeats on their way to and 
from the Capital of the nation without the 
interposition of the Government in their be- 
half or without the means of obtaining re- 
dress for themselves? If members of Con- 
gress can be protected, cannot their constit- 
uents ? 
We want more eifective laws for the pro- 
tection of Union-loving citizens, black and 
white, in the Southern States. The Con- 
gress which will meet on the first Monday of 
December next should see to it that the 
rebels of Georgia are punished for the out- 
rages upon loyalty constantly going on in 
that unconquered State. Black Unionists and 
white Unionists must be protected, and the 
present Congress will cever itself with honor 
should it inaugurate effective measures that 
will teach rebels that they must respect the 
laws of the land. 
We wish to see no more tampering with 
black men’s rights in Congress, and we ex- 
pect our law-makers to come squarely up to 
the mark and afford to the colored people the 


equal protection of the laws. 
qa 


The Ripe Fruit of Greeleyinm. | 








The overwhelming triumph of Greelyism, 
or rebel Democracy, in Georgia at the recent 
State election, is producing in full abund- 
wnece the richest fruits of Ku-Klax rule. By 
murdering a score ore more of loyal citizens 
for the crime of preferring the Republican to 
the Greeley ticket, and driving sixty thou- 
sand of the ninety thousand loyal colored 
voters from the polls by armed bands of Ku- 
Klux Greeley assassins, they have created 
a perfect reign of terror among the loyal peo- 
ple of the State, and they are preparing to 
leave it in large numbers. Republicans, 
white as well as black, in every part of the 
State are selling their property or offering it 
for sale at whatever it will bring, and are 
looking for homes in States where some secu- 
rity for their lives and property, as well as 
some protection to their civil and political 
rights, can be had, The Macon Union, which 
floats the *‘ Liberal Republican”’ ticket, has 
discovered that there is no safety for the 
rights of any man in that State who is not a 
base, fawning defender of the old slave oli- 
garchy, and a willing tool of Ku-Kluxism ; 
and its editor has, therefore, resolved to 
abandon his struggle against these influences, 
sell or give away his paper, and flee from 
the State as a political sodom. He advises 
all others who desire to exercise any freedom 
of thought or action to follow his example, 
and he offers to advertise their farms for sale 
free of charge. In an article headed “ Re- 
publicans Beware,’’ he has this nete of warn- 
ing, illustrated by his own experience : 
‘*Republicans contemplating a residence 
in Georgia should carefully examine induce- 
ments here. We have lived here since 1860; 
we have been Republican all the time, and 
we have had to submit to proscription and 
persecution all the time. We have not been 
allowed to owe anybody anything, while it 
has been next to impossible for us to collect 
what is owing to us. Over twelve thousand 
dollars are now due us, and it is impossible 
for us to collect it. We have no showing in 
the courts. Our name is equivalent to a ver- 
dict against us—simply because we are Re- 
pubiican in politics. The State Legislature, 
supposed to be acting under a constitution 
which guarantees to every citizen equal 
rights, laws, and antes at its last ses- 
sion passed a resolution repudiating what the 
State owed us to the amount of about $1,500, 
and that, too, in the face of an official order 
of a former Governor for us to do the work. 
What was this for? Nothing only that we 
were Republican, Can any other Republican 
hope to fare any better? There is no moral 
respect for any man’s right, and none what- 
ever for those of a man who announces him- 
self as a Republican.”’ 

Correspondents of the Chronicle, the New 
York Times, and other Republican papers fully 
confirm these statements as to the treason- 
able and murderous spirit of the Georgia Gree- 
leyites, their bitter hatred for loyal people, 
and its disastrous consequences to the State. 
Thousands and tens of thousands of industri- 
ous, law-abiding, and useful citizens will be 
driven from the State, and emigration to it 
will be almost entirely suspended. Noman, 
foreign or native, who has any regard for his 
life, any self-respect, any real manhood left, 
will subject himself to the insults, outrages, 
and wrongs to which he will be subjected by 
the Ku-Klux rulers of the State. 

Another article in the same number of the 
Unien from which the above is taken, still 
further illustrates the hellish dispositions of 
the Georgia Greeley Democracy, and shows 
that they are far from being satisfied with 
their exploits at the last election day. We 
use their own language—the “‘fun is not 
over.’? The Union, referring to the whole- 
sale murder of peaceable citizens at Macon 
on election day, says : 


“‘ The Shooting of the negroes at the polls 
in this place on election day only served to 
whet the appetites of the chivalry, and as no 
attempt has been made to bring the murder- 
ers to justice, they have nothing to fear. 
Two negroes have been shot since the elec- 
tion, simply because it was in the power of 
craven cowards todo it. One case is a most 
aggravated one. A man named Holmes was 
riding along the road .near Macon, swinging 
a pistol about and cursing the negroes gen- 
erally, (a disposition imbibed from the teach- 
ings of the great Telegraph,) aud swearin 
that he would kill the next “God dam 
nigger” he saw. ‘“‘Whoop—ee! God damn 
a nigger!” said he. He came to + negra 
house, and not seeing anybody, he 
the house and went on. Then he 








pouring forth “‘ filthy diatribes.” 
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of the United States 
tion of Grant.”” ~ rey 

Ifthe Greeley Ka-Klux Democracy of the 
Sonth were not as destitute of ordimary 
cominon sense as they are of loyalty, hu- 
manity, and every sentiment of justice, they 
would see the perfect madness of their course, 
and that they are inflicting a great calamity on 
themselves and their States. Above every- 
thing else they need Northern enterprise and 
Northern capital. But they are not only keep- 
ing new emigrants and capital from the State, 
but are driving from it Northern people and 
their capital already there. The truth is 
these Southern rebels were only half punished 
for their treason. Though we have ever 
opposed that policy, we are forced to be- 
lieve that the execution of some of their 
prominent leaders would have saved much 
innocent blood, and that the confiscation of 
the property and the disfranchisement of all 
the prominent traitors, would have tamed 
their bloodthirsty spirits. 





Taxing Loyalists to Honor Trait- 
ors, 


—_— 


The Macon (Ga.) Union, formerly Repub- 
lican, but now for Greeley, recommends that 
Republicans living in Georgia and those con- 
templating a residence ¢here, should remem- 
ber that the Memorial Association, which 
was organized several years ago for the pur 
pose of erecting monuments to rebel solders, 
after failing in its object by appealing to the 
patriotic Southerners for subscriptions, ap- 
plied to the State Legislature, and that infa- 
mous body passed a law appropriating the 
money of tax-payers to its use. Thus, where 
the people have individualiy refused to en- 
courage such a thing, they are compelled to do 
it under the tax laws of the State! This is 
encouraging for non-partizans. 





IN an article on the defeat of Greeley the 
Washington Patriot (Democratic) calls upon 
its friends in the language of the Kentucky 
hunter, to ‘‘pick their flints and try it again.” 
We trust that the friends of the Patriot will 
be taught that the picking of the flints may 
as well be dispensed with and that it will be 
far better to go honestly to work with a re- 
solve to have no more bloody chasms, and 
build up the waste places of the South, re- 
membering that all men are to be equal be- 
fore the law, and that flints and Ku-Klux 
will only call down upon its friends the swift 
vengeance of the law. 





Rosert J. Ho~tnanp, Teacher of Pho- 
nography, has opened a schaol in this city, 
where he is prepared toteach personally and 
by mail. He has obtained a thorough knowl- 
edge of the science and deserves to be abund- 
antly encouraged for his perseverance in mas- 
tering the ait of short-hand writing. Several 
years of experience at private and public 
school-teaching in the North fully qualify 
him for his duties here, and we hope many 
will avail themselves of his instruction. 





THE public debt was reduced $5,228,417 
during the month of October, making the 
total reduction by Gen. Grant $363,697 ,000 
and of interest $24,000,000 annually. An- 
drew Johnson’s Democratic Administration 
stole more than this amount in the same 
length of time. 
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sex Communications in reply to ‘‘Depugh,”’ 
from Cincinnati, fall upon us like snow flakes. 
Our space is too limited to publish them 
all. 





DvuRING our interview, the American Con- 
sul at Bankok, presented the King an elegant 


-assortment of his medicines from Dr. J. C. 


Ayer, of Lowell, Massachusetts, for the use 
of the Court. He explained to his majesty 
their origin from the great chemist and their 
uses. The Cherry Pectoral for coughs—the 
Sarsaparilla for eruptive diseases and the 
Ague Cure for the fevers that are so fatal in 
this hot country. The dangerous condition 


the disorders these medicines cure, gave him 
special interest in these products of medical 
skill; indeed, these medical marvels inter- 
ested him more in our country than all the 
other attentions we had shown him.—Leélers 
from a lady in Siam. 





Harper’s Weekly fer This Week— 
Nast’s Parting Pictures. 


Mr. Thomas Nast, in the new number of 
Harper's Weekly, closes very fitly the long 
nd splendid series of cartoons with which he 
has pursued the swindle of Greeleyism to its 
collapse. One of his drawings is a parting 
salute to the Tammany newspapers, whose 
editors are trying to cover Tammany Hall 
with their sheets, and to disinfect it of the 
smell of corruption. Chief among the figures 
is that of Fenton's Professor, trying to write 
an article on the ‘* Reformed Tammany,”’ in 
which he is disturbed by the stench cap | 
from the prostrate form of Tweed, which al 
the Heralds, Worlds, Newses, and Expresses 
piled on him do nut suffice to cover up. Near 
by, Mr. Greeley himself is daubing the con- 
tents of a whitewash pail on the crumbling 
walls, having first, as is his habit, “‘ put his 
foot in it.’ The whole cartoon is a biting 
satire on the power of ‘‘the press,’’ which 
will not soon be forgotten. The cartoon with 
the subscription ‘‘‘The Pirates Under False 
Colors—Can They Capture the Ship of 
State ?”’ is the most powerful Mr. Nast has 
made. Its grouping is the most effective ; 
its conception in general and in detail the 
most vigorous and sustained, and every face 
is a chapter of history. ‘The pirate ship sails 
under the flag of peace and reform; its cap- 
tain, Greeley, hat off and hand outstretched, 
hails benignantly the ship of State, which, 
with the Union flag at the masthead, passes 
by under full sail. The **Manager’’ tiddles 
the tune of *“*This is not an Organ,’’ stand- 
ing tip-toe on a barrel of gunpowder repre- 
senting newspaper lies, with a lighted fuse 
burning near it. On the deck are crouched 
the ‘‘pirates’? under command of Raphael 
Semmes; among them the reader will recog- 
nize Blair, JetY. Davis and the Tammany 
crew. ‘Tipton singsa psalm, Fernando Wood 
crawls up from between decks with a knife 
in his teeth, and poor Mr. Sumner, squat- 
ting on the nar met looks up from ‘** The 
History of the Popes’ with an expression 
that astonishingly fits the mood in which he 
has fonght this fight, confining his gaze to 
matters very remote from the purpose of the 
false band by whom he hes been surrounded. 
Such a cartoon as this is a contribution to 
the defeat of the coalition plot as great as it 
is unique. We need not say that its full 
scope can only be realized by studying the 
work itself. Mr. Nast and the Harpers have 
deserved well of all friends of the Republican 
party and reform at oe this long and 
arduous campaign.—N. Y. Times. 
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—Mr. Henry Bergh, of New York, is 
deeply exercised by the burdens imposed 
upon horses employed in that city on the 
street railroads, Fully have we sympathized 
with him as we have looked upon the over- 
burdened street cars of Washington—over- 

people who were den 
the very exercise they n 
physical development. We 
do not walk enough. Mr. Bergh says : 
No more severe reflection on our boasted 
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‘Mew Dealingin 
| General x the Fnglish director of 
| the army of fhe King of Abyssinia, has sup- 
plied to the London Dailg Telegraph some 
valuable information respecting the traffic in 
slaves, still carried on between the int¢rior 
of Africa and the Turkish Empire. Le 
Says: 

The Abyssinian Envoy estimates the nuni- 
ber of slaves annually carried off from Africa 
to the Arab and Turkish markets at 80,000 
to 90,000. These unhappy beings are taken 
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_ If Mark Tapley were in town, to-day he 
would find such a combination of untoward 
circumstances that he could not resist the 
folly. He would 
| pity the suffering borses to be sure, but then 
he would find great consolation in the fact 
| that the epidemic which afflicts them is only 
, an affliction, and not a fatality. He would 
| 0 without hot milk to his coffee, or ice to his 
goblet, with the utmost cheerfulness, confi- 
‘dent that both of these adjuncts to his break- 
| fast would reappear with the sunshine, and 


contented till the good time should return. 


\ 


| temptation to be “‘ awfully 


pote . me seneeng eek, Heyes vt 5 tf Mark had had to walk down town to his 
sixteen years, older men and women being | piace of business in the sloppy rain of this 
found more troublesome than valuable to the | 


of a favorite wife in the palace with one of | 


dealer. They are brought down from the 
center of the continent and the region of the 
White Nile to Kassala, and are ‘hurried on 
to the slave market at Metemmeh,’ to be 
resold for shipment to Jedda. Foreign con- 
suls at Khartoum check, so far as they pos- 
sibly can, the passage of slaves down the 
Nile; while Sir Samuel Baker’s expedition 
has done much to increase the difficulties 
which beset the transit of slaves along that 
route. The Shankelto country and that of 
Woolah Gallas are favorite grounds for the 
nefarious and infamous practice of the traf- 
fickers in human beings—these provinces 
being close to Bogos, through which district, 
since the annexation by the Khedive, slaves 
can be safely passed to Massowah, thence 
to be shippe bor the Arabian coast. Shank- 
elto is a district bordering on Abyssinia 
proper, and is inhabited by a wandering tribe 
resembling gipsies, who are regarded as the 
Bedouins of Abyssinia. Shankelto, accord- 
ing to General Kirkham, belongs of right to 
Abyssinia; and about eighteen months ago 
Prince Kassai had occasion to send down 
thither one of his generals with a large force, 
completely to devastate the country for the 
murders that were frequently done there on 
his merchants and priests—there being 
churches there for the baptism of the people. 

The following is the fashion in which the 
slave-dealers capture their victims: They go 
into a village, taking with them silks, or 
beads, or bits of tin and ornaments. They 
exchange these things for slaves or whatever 
they can get. The merchants send the slaves 
quietly away without much trouble, and event- 
ually they are trainedas Mussulmans. They 
are taken through Bogos to Massowab, and 
they are sent thence to Jedda, whence they 
are sent to Turkey by land. As for price, if 
a female be of copper color and good features, 
she will bring as much as $140, or about 
£28—that is, at the market in Metemmeh, 
which is a wholesale market. The retail price 
is according to the state of the market in the 
place to which they are first taken. When 
sold in the second market, they vary in price. 
If a man took a fancy toa female slave he 
would perhaps give a hundred dollars more 
than another man. The Shankeltos and Gal- 
las are much sought after for their beauty 
and for their superiority to the other tribes. 
A strong boy will sell for $90 to $100. The 
girls fetch more, because they are wanted for 
the harem. Traders will take away girls when 
they can get them. When a chief makes 
war on another he makes it an object to 
carry off as many girls as he can. He plun- 
ders the villages and kidnaps the younger 
natives and sells them, retaining the older 
ones to work as his own slaves, These peo- 

le are subject tothe Abyssinian King, when 

he finds it necessary to chastise them for 
misdeeds ; but, of course, when his troops 
leave they are their own masters again. 
These things occur ina part of Abyssinia 
which the King claims, but not among his 
Christian subjects. 

When asked whether he believed that all 
the 80;000 or 90,000 annual captives were 
taken in the war and sold by the chiefs who 
captured them to the traders, General Kirk- 
ham, in substance, answered: ‘‘No; you 
must understand that after Mr. Stanley re- 
turned from the discovery of Livingstone he 
brought much to light concerning the slave 
trade of East Africa. Dr. Livingstone had 
also informed the Foreign Office as to the 
slave trade goimg on in the interior. Her 
Majesty’s gupboats kept so close a watch 
that it was impossible to get slaves down to 
the coast direct ; so they take them through 
Bogos. Atthe interview between the Sultan 
and Ismail Pasha, when the latter was made 
Khedive, an understanding was, I believe, 
come to respecting the slave trade. The 
Mussulmans of Turkey and Egypt must have 
a supply of slaves to do their work, for the 
real Turks will not do any menial service. 
These 80,000 or 90,000 slaves are imported 
and brought up to the Mohammedan faith, 
and are —— in doing the dirty work. 
The slaves that are not taken in war are bar- 
tered for with the peasants, who will steal 
and sell them. Suppose you are a slave mer- 
chant, and I know where there are three or 
four good-looking girls ; I steal them and sell 
them to you. One man, who may have 
children of his own, will go and steal the 
children of another person, as many as he 
may get. The trader has attendants with 
him, and mules and camels, and he knows 
how to get slaves and carry them off. The 
law is so strict that any man, whether a 
Christian or Mohammedan, found in Abys- 
sinia selling a slave is hanged on the first 
tree without judge or jury. Whoever catches 
him hangs him up, and there is no more 
about it; and there he stays until he falls 
away piece by piece. So long as Bogos was 
in the power of the King of Abyssinia they 
could not go that way. if they were stopped 
there they would have to take another and 
a dangerous road across the wilderness. 
They are checked on the one hand by the 
British gunboats off Zanzibar, and would be 
checked on the other in Bogos.”’ 

If a slave-dealer takes slaves from one 
village and carries them through another, the 
inhabitants of the second village have gen- 
erally no chance to rescue them, because the 
leader’s attendants are numerous and wel! 
armed. A single leader will buy, according 
to his means, from fifty to sixty slaves, and 
bring them through the country in that way. 
They do not bring down many at once, for 
fear a white man should see them and give 
information against them, and then they 
would be stopped-—because Ismail Pasha has 
ordered ostensibly that the slave trade shal! 
be put down. General Kirkham is unre- 
servedly of opinion that the Khedive secretly 
favors the slave trade, while outwardly dis- 
avowing it. The slavesare brought down to 
the coast from the Woolah Gallas country and 
the White Nile—about forty-eight or fifty 
days’ journey from the coast. The better 
portion are treated very well on the way by 
the slave-dealers, because they will fetch a 
better price. If the slave is of the Nubian 
race, he has to do all the dirty work for the 
others; he is considered of an inferior class, 
and does not fetch so much as the copper- 
colored. The Nubians are a flat-nosed, thick- 
lipped, and curly-haired people. Strong Nu- 
bian girls, for servants, bring more than the 
boys. The Gallas are of a reddish copper 
color, some of them remarkable for beauty 
of form; and they fetch a very high price 
when they are taken to Turkey for the harem. 
These girls are taken so young that they 
hardly know their original country, and adopt 
the Mussulman faith. As to language, says 
General Kirkham, the trader speaks a kind 
of gibberish which the people understand. 
*‘Of course he knows the country well. No 
trader from England could go through there. 
There are, I suppose, about ten lan in 
these countries, all mixed up together. The 
King of Abyssinia speaks five. Girls and 
boys when they are taken away do not offer 
to make any resistance; they do net know 
anything about it. There are no traditions 
in their villages as to children be taken off 
by slave-dealers, or as to inducements held 
out to them that they will be taken to a fine 
country where they can live at ease. Sup- 
pose I am one of their own countrymen ; 
probably I have an enemy who has two or 
three children, I go qmetly and take these 
children and sell them to the slave-dealer, 
and he sends them away; the children are 
lost, and there is no more about it. There 


nd, 5 pa lousy and suspicion between house-. 
ho. ancl household, and it is thus that these 
feuds and thefts arse.’’ General Kirkham 
expresses a hope that the publication of these 
facts, those made 


civilization can be furnished than the tor- | iq 
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‘morning, he would have chuckled over his 
| Wetuess, insisting that there was some credit 
| tobe gained by “coming out strong’ under 
| conditions discouraging to uncheerful men— 
perhaps swinging his bat aloft in triumph, as 
he did when he turned his back upon a snug 
home and a buxom landlady to seek his for- 
tune in some quarter of the earth where the 
atmosphere of comfort might prove to be less 
enervating. 

But Mark was not in town to do all this. 
Quite the contrary. Neither he nor a single 
representative of his family has been visible 
in New York or Brooklyn for three days. 
Broadway was thronged yesterday and this 
morning with sour and damp pedestrians, 
wearily tredging their way on foot — 
heavy downfalls of rain, looking hopelessly 
fora conveyance, and gloomily wondering 
“how long this sort of thing was to last.’ 
The unfortunate beings whose homes lie 
above Fiftieth street in New York, or ‘‘on 
the hill” in Brooklyn, three miles away from 
the ferry, came down panting with fatigue 
and wetter than drowned rats. Those who 
essayed to go to places of amusement last 
night found it impossible to engage carriages 
at their favorite stables. The grocer failed to 
appear promptly with his parcels for to-day’s' 
dinner; the butcher also failed; the baker 
became invisible ; the merchant cannot to- 
day send home the goods purchased by his 
customers; the express companies cannot 
deliver bundles at the piers; the railroad 
and steamboat lines are compelled to reject 
new freight until such time as they can 2 
away the enormous accumulations that tax 
their resources to the utmost; races are de- 
ferred, because there are no well horses to 
strive for the prizes; truckmen are losing 
daily the proceeds of the labor which su 
ports their families ; thousands of households 
this Saturday need coal for Sunday, but will 
have to do without it; doctors make their 
calls on foot, and Mrs. Potiphar, who doesn’t 
like to be put on a footing with common 
people, remains sulkily at home, feeling as 
dismal as Irving’s famous traveler caught in 
a country inn on a rainy Sunday. New York 
has never seen anything like this since the 
dreadful riot week in 1863, when everything 
was stopped—including the good order and 
safety of the community. Neither of these 
is at risk now—and that is a consolation 
amid the general misery. 

But if this condition of affairs goes on 
much longer there will be need of a new 
edition of Roget’s ‘* Thesaurus.” Nobody 
seems to know what name to apply to the 
prevalent disorder. One of the newspapers 
calls it typhoid laryngitis; another the hip- 
pozymosis ; others the horse plague, disease, 
or distemper ; others again, more elegant in 
their tastes, style it the *‘ equine epidemic’’— 
and this morning there is a pleasing variety 
and novelty in the application of such terms 
as the epizootic, epizooty, and epihippic. 
Will some one invent a name which all men 
may agrec upon, and be able to pronounce ? 
And shall we not cultivate our patience till 
the frost and the sunshine come to end our 
woes ?—New York Commercial Advertiser, 
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Political Consistency in France. 

The Pall Mail Gazette of October 10 says: 
‘* Mr, Alphonse Karr, in Les Guépes of this 
week, gives some remarkable instances of the 
instability of French statesmen, which ex- 
cuse the apprehensions of M. Gambetta with 
regard to the conversion of chiefs or parties. 
He says that at the funeral of General Le- 
marque the people took the horses out of 
Lafayette’s carriage under pretense of draw- 
ing him in triumph, but in reality they de- 
liberated whether they should not throw the 
General and his vehicle into the Seine and 
attribute his death to the Government. The 
would thus have procured ‘* Le Cadavre né- 
cessaive @ la mise en scéne de Uémeute” and 
have punished Lafayette for betraying de- 
mocracy and contributing to place Louis - 
Philippe on the throne. ‘The next anecdote 
concerns Royer-Collard. When the Biogra- 
phie des Contemporains was commenced, that 
statesman was a Legitimist under the Resto- 
ration; but when the author had reached the 
letter R, disgusted with the blindness of the 
ultra-Royalists, he had passed into the ranks 
of the Opposition, and was elected by seyen 
constituencies. Royer-Collard was tly 
praised in the Biography, whereas if he had 
been classed in the letter C, he would have 
been roundly abused. Cassimir-Périer, con- 
tinues Alphonse Karr, was one of the Demo- 
cratic lights from 1817 to 1830, but, once in 
power, he lost all his popularity and was ac- 
cused of having betrayed democracy, M. 
Guizot, formerly a Royalist, voted against 
the De Villéle Ministry ; he was deprived of 
his places and his chair was suppressed. In 
1828 he was a deputy of\ the opposition, but, 
once a minister, he adopted a policy of re- 
pression. M. Guizot was declared to have 
betrayed democracy, and he dragged down 
the younger branch by his unpopularity. M. 
Odilon-Earrot, under the restoration, was 
President of the Society Aide-toi, le Cielit’ 
aidera, and took part in the revolution of 
July; he was to have presided at the famous 
banquet of the 22d of February. He sent the 
people there, but did not put in an ap 
ance himself, and he was accused of ha 
betrayed the Democrats. When he and M. 
Thiers were named Ministers by Louis 
Philippe tn extremis, his name was received 
with hooting by the people. Marrast, who 
was the enfant gaté of democracy when he 
was editor of the Naéional, betrayed it when 
he became President of the Assembly. And 
Lafitte! M. Thiers was the partisan of all 
sorts of liberty when he was in opposition, 
and, adds Alphonse Karr, ‘* a-t-i/ assez trahi 
la démocratic, celui-ia?’’ After giving more 
instances of defection the autbor of Les 
Guépes refers to the celebrated Mémoires of 
Causidiére, in which every man of note in 
1848 is accused of treason. Lamartine be- 
trayed democracy, because he recalled the 
troops to Paris; Cavaignac, Dufaure, and 
Vivien wished to accomplish another Resto- 
ration, like Fouché and Talleyrand. Even 
Blanqui does not escape, and Louis Blanc is 
accused of betraying the cause by talking to 
the people of their material interests in order 
to paralyze their revolutionary instincts. 
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The Palace of the Telleries—Plans 
for its Recenstraction. 


We are in a position, says the Paris Temps, 
te complete the information in relation to the 
reconstruction of the Palace of the Tuileries. 
The plans drawn up duriag the Em will 
be carried out for that part which s the 
Rue de Rivoli, and thus the Pavillon de Mar- 
san will be rebuilt on the model of the Pa- 
villon de Flore at the other angle; while as 
to the Pavillon de  Horloge, it will be erected 
in conformity with the ign of Philibert 
Delorme, and be suniounted with a wide 

an She Sine of Marie de Medicis ; 
which unite it to the pavilions at 
uay 


to the 
may add, that if the principle o 
tion is decided on in the mind of 
with the reserve of the assent 
the Assembly, the works will 
taken before the com 
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: crests Ag AB A> Ronse = ee 3 esti he majority at 2,500. - | t} lof which, as will be seen, is likely to | ing that he is entitled to it on acecunt of the | PAPFESSton. cs. pe ~jextends miles away. The section of the 
fr ‘arious portions of South Carolina | thers estimate t , toe ie end of which, as wi seen, ; ing that he is entitled t a : * . . ) 

; ' avy majority ~ | six precincts outside of the city, representing | jn the archives of the Liberal Headquarters. rebates nalar- | yoted to the concert halls, for which Vienna 
tary Despotisma, a heavy majority. : e " nie 2-0 of 18.000, give Grant 45500 majority. | But. to the list ot “tenciat ences’? tidied him, und when his: friends laughed at hit i famous, is especially beautiful. On one 
Etc., Ele e.... — “tem * aay tight, ne The vote ia the city is 4,000 less than in by those who have loved Greeley “not wisely, | , bout the 20th or 22d of Sopeeaiees last) about this it rather seemed to please him. | side is a fine garden, in the midst of which 

*s Pe ittle interest being felt in the contest, as the is . np tb ere tah : “? | Mr. Samuel Sinclair gladdened the heart of} Mr. Yates showed a well-drawn sketch of | < Curae)? j , . 

68. haat 1? : gla I ; re stands the “Cur-Saal,” in whose galleries 
Aiccsiteisah te tbiniciahaiatita heat result was a foregone conclusion. 18 pact 3 a! : jut too well, Mr. Ethan Allen by infornange him that he | Charles Dick leani >of t : y gi 
. su ion. The city ie cle tee Chuan tow 9.560 eon a wie ‘y Mr, Ethan Allen by infornung him that he | Charles Dickens leaning against one of the | the Strauss 1 , vhtly mak ie : 
Twelve of the fourteen precincts in Charles- dae pe a oon eed yascbaste ‘to hear THE FIRST CONTRIBUTOR, hatk collected twelve thousand dollars, of | pillars of Gad’s Hill, The house of Gad's music, yey cori ner eg * 
New York. ton give Grant arnt oe & B00 ebind frem. ’ ~~. The first man to testify his appreciation of | which sum, he contidentially said, Mr. Gree- Hill and the library were carefully described. | editice called the Blumensale—the “Flower 
New York gives 30,000 majority for Grant, | ¢ Greeley ove ay city falls about 600 bebin The Colorado railroad subsidy scheme has Mr. Greeley in a substantial manner was ley himself had contrikuted six thousand dol- | Some details of how he wrote were among the | H{all’’—also consecrated to music, and there 
ee ee Seymour’s vote. Po callie oa eee ‘ing majority. |General Altred Pleasanton, Almost upon} lars. But, owing to circumstances which | most novel portions of the lecture. It seems | jg stil) an her onific . 
and elects the foll eC 2 Re- been defeated by an overwhelming majority. abe : . . : : . , another, more magnificent, not far off 
and elects the following Congressmen —a Re Po Scan 43 - | the heels of the Cincinnati Conventicn, and | will be subsequently explained, Mr. Sinclair | Mr. Dickens was a hard worker. From 10| At eventide a walk alone the Ringstrasse is 
publican gain of six Congressmen. Georgia, Account of the Death of Two Aad- | the very inception of the * tidal wave,” he | did not pay the money to Mr. Allen, but} till 2 he shut himself up in his study, | jike a promenade in an enchanted valley 
New York, November 6.—The following AvuGusTa, November 5.—Greeley’s ma-|— venturous Teurists in the | planked down his check for $2,500, and would | handed it to Mr. Augustus Schell, who, not | “ready,”’ as he expressed himself, ‘‘to take | Music smites the ear at every step. 
is a list of the Con sressmen elected from this jority in the city is about 300; in the county Crater of Vesuvius. have been glad to have made it more, but | wanting a quarrel on his hands, quietly | up the thoughts when they came.”’ The Strauss brothers are by far the most 
ecg He Congressmc 500. Al is quiet and fair. Probable ma- that he came out of office a poor man, So | turned it over to Allen, Ky hus it will be seen} Mr. Yates told the audience that he was | famous performers in Vienna, but Johann 
- First District—Covert. Democrat jority in the 8th district for Greeley 4,000. The Revista, of Naples, contains the fol- that, in addition to haying sacriticed his ve- that Mr. Greeley *went 86,000) on his own} prone to rewrite and repolish his work fre- | the most celebrated, now so well known here. 
fae Di Aart Ber D seit General A. R. Wright (Dem.) is elected to | owing account of the loss of two gentlemen | racity at the request of Schurz, he stands | “mettle.” Whether he “sold another nig- quently, 80 that his manuscript was crowded | no longer appears save at court balls or great 
Second: District-—Schumaker, Democrat. Congress by al ajority : ” crater of Vesuvius. who. with creat | Tecorded as having sacrificed his money at | yer,” as he was wont to call his shares of | with interlineations. That lterary work at | conc. Be oe : 
Third District —Woodford, Republican ongress by a large majority. « in the crater of Vesuvius, who, with great “ine oe ge Oy? i : * , 3 concert occasions, and at Baden in the height 
| weet 2 pul . Avausta, November 5.-—Returns are | teqerity, insisted on being lowered down to | the request of Ethan Allen and Jim Scovel. | 7ribune stock, we cannot positively say, but | times was to him a frightful mental drudgery. | of the season. Every one recalls th t 
Fourth District—Crooke, Republican. he RE ee eee he Ba re? ee et . Ane BACKE :1 | We learn that about the same time Mr, White- | In proof of this he quoted Dickens’ letter to at ie oe 0 io boat 
Fifth District—-Roberts, Democrat meager. 1e official count cannot be had | the dark cavern, immediately below the ori-| Wow MR, A. T. SPEWART BACKED AND Tean i . . : rynwiie master of the incarnate waltz; how his body 
Sixth District—Brooks, Democrat. to-night. The indications are that the Demo- | tice of the crater: ‘A party was formed to FILLED, law Reid bought one, and | that may be the Lady Blessington, where, after finishing the | sways in unison with his beloved violin ; how 
Seventh District —Creamer Democrat. cratic majority at the Governor 8 election iS | ascend Mount Vesuvius on Friday afternoon Everybody will remember with what a explanation of Mr. Greeley’s 36,000 subserip- eine, he Oe ee pas and he stamps impatiently, almost leaps out of 
Eighth District—Lawson, Republi an reduced considerably, Greeley’s majority | jn the Caife di Europa. The party consisted | founsh it Was announced early in the eam- | "2: gute nave come out of it looking like a murderer.”’ | his place as he plays the swinging, lilting 
Ninth District--Melish Re aan will be about 30,000. . of two Americans, three Englishmen, and paign by the Liberal organs themselves that REP EE S Ce en That fow people knew the immense labor he measure, which intervene between the pathos - 
Tenth District-—Wood emocrat J Up to this hour no disturbance is reported, | one Frenchman. On Sunday night they took the great millionaire merchant, in thorough The highly-respectable Chairman of the pe a while nae ge The 1 ear rey and the merriment of his waltzes. He has 
Eleventh District —Potter. Democrat. the election having passed off quietly in| carriages from the caffe for Resina, reaching | disgust of Grant and his Administration, had | Democratic National Committee has been babar rp hs. Syn nH it was read, re- | more elan and personal magnetism than any 
Twelfth District--Hotton, Democrat. every section of the State. there at half past eleven P. M. Having | demonstrated his desire for a change to the | obliged, in this campaign, to perform the Mr Yatn po = eC y ing eae _| other living musician; he is the. personified 
Thirteenth Distriet—Whitehouse, Demo-| Lhe Republicans made desperate efforts, | procured horses, guides, and other neces- | extent of $30,000; and how it was denied | arduous duty of keeping two sets of ac-| lke } - C8 wit _ ungly 0 the many | dance when he plays, and one feels yielding 
crat. : and polled in a heavy vote. Both parties | aries, they started for the burning mountain | and questioned and confused until nobody | counts—one for his own Committee and baker 8 i, ita with Dickens. How, off’ the | to his notes and whirling in the mazy meas- 
Fourteenth District—Dewell, Liberal. a to bring their full strength into and hegan the ascent, one Luigi Garoglo could tell anything about it. But there hangs one for the ] rals. He has paid over to | maw thoroug ifare, in the poorer streets, 
Fifteenth District—Verry, Democrat. the Rete. 

















Arms, San Dumilugo, Nepo- 


MONEY FROM THE TRIBUNE, 
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in ures even in the concert-room. The pathos 
< RIOR sc leading as cicerone, and arrived at the base | 9 fale by the transaction well worth record- | the latter a erent times, including the striding . a wens pace, a to walk, of Strauss will hardly bear analysis ; it is to 
Sixteenth District—Smart, Republican. Neither frauds nor intimidations were prac of the uppermost cone further than which |jny, The astute Mr. Fenton managed the | /vibune $12 the sum of 865,000. Ana = tat share Barge many of “a — the music he writes like the curious coloring 
Seventeenth District-—-Hale Republican, ticed so far as heard from. Both parties | horses do not go, The tourists then” began matter, and no one excels him in the secrecy | in addition, he has contributed largely to pe Da Le spel setbetin ps neon y oh wrk of many artists to their pictures ; it brightens 
Eichteenth District-- Wheeler Lepublican. here concede a fair election. s .,, | the ascent over the hillocks and bowlders of | with which he executes such plans, This is | Ohio, Indiana, and Mlinois, | Fifteen thou- pate ae "ie Kite under his or ea the effect of the whole, but brings out all the 
Nineteenth District--Hathorne Republi- ATLANTA, November 5.-—Greeley will) java until the vicinity of the crater was | the way in which the “accident” happened, | 8@8d dollars was sent to Illinois only last aes ha my aie Y; soe Ted stiien 0 ce faults into greater relief. There is no real 
can. : carry Georgia by 20,000 majority. Democratic | reached, when Messrs. James Wilcox and | and how it was remedied. Mr. Stewart was week 5 $15,000 to Ohio and $10,000 to Indi- | Det st. ‘h r. Yates repelled with scorn the | idea in it either; youcan never analyze one 
Twentieth District—Wilbar, Republican. | Comgtessmen are elected. 7 Francois Le Mieur, aa American and a| approached at an early day fora contribution | @%a for the October elections, the latter en yay ye ne: repens sa Y we of the waltzes as you can one of Beethoven's, 
Twenty-first District—Merriam, Republi-| , S4VANNAH,Ga., November 5.—The State | Frenchman, insisted on being lowered down | to the Greeley cause. With his accustomed amount being paid to Mr. Noern, a member | DA Or okt or. o merica, that : wens walked | saying ‘‘This means passion, this pain, and 
can. : has gone for Ureeley by 30,000 majority. | to the cavern which is formed below the sagacity, he replied that owing to his large | of the Democratic State Central Committee. to get rid * the ght as night’s potations. | this love.” You are only vaguely reminded 
Twenty-second District—Roberts, Repub- The election in this city passed off quietly,| mouth of the voleano, The guides, who business, and the contact he necessarily had | Mr. Stern, a member of the Liberal State os fondness for the stage, and ee —— of certain sensations which you cannot de- 
lican. excepting that a deputy United States mar-| provide themselves with ropes for that pur- | with the Government Ofticials, it would not | Committee, has recently been here, and @15,-| Die powers as an actor, Newry * ee y 3 fine. Kapullmeister Strauss is a phenome- 
Twenty-third District—Lansing, Republi- | Sal shot ata negro who had attempted tostab | pose, complied with the requegt of the for-| do for him to subscribe as desired. But it |000 more is said to have been forwarded | scribed. | Mr. Yates poke _ feelingly and | non who puzzles the strongest heads. He 
can. , him. United States troops appeared on the | eigners and lowered themdown. Themoun-| was finally arranged that his copartners in | through him for the election next Tuesday. oad: oa ee eit ut mae a a repeat i to know everything in naturo’s har- 
Twenty-fourth District—Duell, Republi- | §t0¥2d, but the disturbance was over before | tain being perfectly quiet no danger was an- | the several Western States should contribute, VARIOUS OTHER CONTRIBUTIONS. big x ni «8 ~ ‘ “2 if = sda t ; eat er on monies by intuition, but he can only dimly 
can. whey sxrived. : ticipated ; but when one of the party above | on their own account, 830,000 in the aggre-| Other ‘ patriots ” have stood at the breach seca at ORE ENING BREE, MORE near’ | embody what he feels. 
Twenty-fifth District—MacDougal, Repub- | ,, Rawls, Democrat, is probably elected to} the crater called out to the rash adventurers, gate, and the settlement of the account would | and sacrificed their purses under a variety of |" JTig Saath, ad ‘uben isieneesamen edennie One man is doing almost as much toward 
lican. Congress. no answer was returned. The guides, grow- | be a business matter between him and them. circumstances, very interesting indeed, but! apout by a’ = ntacneiiggs Ae psy ie building Vienna as Haussmann did for Paris ; 
Twenty-sixth District—Lamport, Republi- Mississippi ing anxious, cried, ‘Gentlemen, you had|The prime condition of the whole arrange- : Fi Sys 
can, sis ¥ 


rather too numerons to mention in this | wooo. : : . 1B but he is accomplishing it in a different way. 
better hold on to the ends of the repes,’ | ment was that the name of Mr. A. T. Stew- | issue. Hon. John Cochrane is down on his caused by a railroad accident in 1865, from | fTe has discovered an excellent invention for 
Twenty-seventh District—Plat:, Republi-| Jackson, Miss., November 5—i0 P, M. | Still the ropes remained slack, and no an- | art should not be known in the matter at all. 


which he never entirely recovered. Durin 
. i own account for 88,000. Mr. Marshall O. y & 
can. Thirty towns in eighteen counties give Grant | $wer came from the sulphurous and murky | But this news created such joy at the Gree- 


a new kind of most permanent and elegant 
1 . . e afte 2 turn ve . . ; 
7 , ’ Roberts planked down to Ethan Allen, as pag RS. Py oN werent oe of stuceo, and the Viennese ere building hun- 
Twenty-eighth District—Smith, Republi- | 6,421 majority. Cassidy, in the 6th district, | cavern below. “Twenty minutes passed and | ley headquarters that Mr. Ethan Allen forth- 


: late as October 26, 810,000. Among the |}; : ; dreds of sham beautiful houses. AJl the new 
can. is running ahead of his ticket. In the other | the adventurers were yet silent. It was then | with killed the golden goose by rushing the | bankers, Mr. John EK. Williams, of the Me- me Sovea me — and though fee Lager portion of the city is even more magnificent 
Twenty-ninth District—Clarke, Republi- | districts but little scratching has been done. | proposed that one of the guides should be | fact into the newspapers. Thereupon Mr. | tropolitan, is down for $10,000 for himself the honent, cheery voice was there, the stutdy. toot cr thin nn ee agallicence wrought 
can. Jackson gives Grant 333 majority. ‘lowered dewn and hold on to the ropes until | Stewart, in high dudgeon, refused to carry | and his brother for $5,000 more. Bob Mur-| stip of the ha on = sig A gn his ease 7 out of this new patent. Some of the houses 
Thirtieth District--Haskins, Republican. MEMPHIS, November 5.—The following | he had investigated the appearance of the | out the arrangement. But the softly-per- ray is credited with 86,000 on his own ac- as lost nothing of its fire. That awe one ihe, Wiegmareane have palatial fronts, 
Thirty-first District—Bass, Republican. returns from Mississippi have been received; | cavern base. He had hardly entered when | suasive powers of the suave Mr. Fenton were | count in three different installments—81,000 |. exchange of books between the, Queen and ilt of this mixture. The proprietor of the 
Thirty-second District—Sessions, Nepubli- | Senatobia gives Grant 105; Okolona gives | he cried outloudly: ‘Su! su! non — niente in brought into requisition, and shortly | before North Carolina ; $2,500 just after, | pnoland’s most lee. euthhen @naideettll patenf has a little co-operative village built 

, Grant 338 majority; Aberdeen, three pre-| che una pietra strettissima!’ (‘Up! up!| before the North Carolina election, viz., | and $2,500 just prior to the October elections a pop as pretty | out of this tidy material, where the workmen 
_ jority 5 ‘ P i rvs | and $2,500 just prior to t ‘| told. Once he said to Mr. Yates, ‘“The idea i : 
oat cincts, give Grant 700 majority ; Satielo gives | there’s nothing here but a very narrow | about the 23d of July last, at the St. Nicho-| Mr, Charles P. McGarrahan Shaw, so late | of a heredita is simply ster- i: enon content, The. tid: stavets of: 
Maine. Greeley 64 majority ; Brookhaven gives Grant | rock !’) eo las Hotel, he was induced to contribute | as last week, put himself in the breach for oa Te ry apie ths: ee "ys - blic Vienna look very cheerless in contrast with 
New Y November 5-—Early returns | 173 majority; Crawford gives Grant 290 ma- ‘* As far as any living person can tell the | 310,000, which was drawn in 8500 bills and 82,500, and Ethan Allen himself spiked his cing cL a He _ = nay yrs a for the new semi-yellow palaces. 
, b oo t ere B “oe vy bli fly ret jority. rest, the unfortunate strangers, the victims | sent to that State. But, it should be added, | Jast eun with 82,500 on his own account. Te ‘a or en sags ~ - _ aod ——_——e ++ 
pie ry show heavy Mepublican gains on |" JaeKson, November 5—10 P. M.—Thirty | of their own imprudence, were hurled into | that Mr. Stewart has endeavored yery recently This presents nearly the total of the funds wither si ig iia . ia a hich | “#8 About tow Lieutenant Gov- 
Apenenk Mz., November 5-—Miduight.— | towns in eighteen counties give Grant 6,420 the mysterious abysses of Mount Vesuvius. | ¢o atone for his misplaced confidence by sub- | which have flown into the National Liberal Sion wht on a bitter. nepiy. som ‘aennnie wre Biome os ne ag 
J J . inet ” asad e ’ . . a . “Bes . sé s si ’ 7, “a: . 2 a ae s Se a: : 7 y a ny 
Ninety-two towns give Grant 27,820; Gree- | Majority, Cassidy, in the 6th district, is ie Gis seme pre yee years ag0, | acribing at least one amth an much to the Re- Republican exchequer during the campaign. | the Queen, however, so Mr, Yates intimates, ee en 
§ iori running ahead of his ticket. In the other | two Englishmen of birth and fortune and a publican expenses, 50 that he can be said to rhe account stands thus, so far: ° : Py 
“fa. 1808 the same towus gave Grant 32,-| districts but little seratching was done, | French comedian committed the same texts) have treated both Sides ake, except only a5 | en, A. Pleasoniton....s+rc-+ee++ 82,500 | Hveds he might have bees a0 honored 
a ‘ , ~sirved N ORLEANS, November 5.—Special| ble error. ‘The same ambition which urgéd | to amounts. : nhiias ay pat ges wage ed, ) . 
028; Seymour, 16,910. Grants majority, ay. the a ° ee sev heichts of the Matter- : : ; A. T. Stewart 10,000 | His last moments were pathetically alluded 
i jori ted Press from | them to scale the icy heights of the Matter MONEY FOR NORTH CAROLINA sam’! Sinclair, for Greeley and tl . i Ps Bawi 
15,118; a net gain of 14. Grant’s majority telegrams to mociaved > oe Paar NE CAROLINA, Sam’! Sinclair, for Greeley and the to. The unfinished chapter of ‘‘‘ Edwin 
in 1868 was 28.033. It will be about the thirty-five towns and yoy se 98 le ee  caae aor eae caging = a About this time, what with Stewart’s ten Tribune ; 12,000 Drood,”’ and the description of his resting- and dark. The Frazer, with “Crogar and his 
same now. show a net majority of 4,839 for Grant. : + at hab P pg oh 3 ash .| thousand and some other contributions, the | Paid over by A. Schell, (less T'ri- place in Westminster Abbey, his dost miog- | fortunes,” was tied to the wharf, and nothin 
Only eleven of these towns gave majorities lost in some labyrinth of lava and ashes or ew ; z fol€ very “fash”: A 53.000 : , , y 2 I of ) g 
nae a for Greele smothered by vapor of sulphur.’”’ Liberal Committee felt very ‘* flush,” and DUNE) we cerecererereeees pees, ae lng with the greatest and most illustrious | disturbed the solemn silence but the ripples 
Sow Tncnpenire- The ateatienl passed off quietly throughout : =<» 9 gar - Ai ye ‘ — sat Gat mane 5 000 iaisstany Pryor rd England’s worthies, concluded the lec-| of the old Red river and the creaking of the 
jives G jori Nort. Caronna. 0 isdale, Myr. ren- | oy, sprague, ($0,000 missing).... ¥,UUU | ture. _. | boat’s timbers as she swayed with the ecur- 
Gives Grant 4,000 majority. the State. . abliuitian’ 6. 2 aiees Governor Andrew on General [tons private secretary and confidential man- | Marshall O. Roberts..........+6 10,000 | Mr, Yates has a peculiar grace and dignity | rent. Kellogg, Packard, ae geo the. 
Vermont DE ig Socmangy Rr sgg bg age Grant, 4 fed wae ,ieorenpon sorte for that State 7 erent for himself and +8 abe of perpen. Jake par Rane ——* he | half dozen lesser Ciceroes and Demostheneses 
- : ‘ 7 ‘ 792 * ar with’ eighteen thousand do}jlars upon one srotner ¥,000 | utterly discards anything like gesticulation, | constituting the campaign party were in their 
MonTPaLigk, November 5.—Grant’s ma- | give Grant 8,650. To the Editors of the Evening Post : . | train, and Wood and Blamenburg were sent 8,000] and rarely moves from his reading desk. | ‘ittle be _ Pr th to be dreaming of 
jority in the State will probably be 10,000— It is claimed that if ex-Governor John A. | of on another, What they did, or sought to | Robert Murray 6,000 | Occasionally he gave truthful imitations of | oratorical triumphs to be won on the morrow, 
1,000 less than in 1868. Ohio. Andrew were living he would now be on the | go, jg well known. The money was paid | Ethan Allen 2,500 | Mr. Dickens’ style and manner of speech.— | for it is needless to say each had gone to Al- 
MONTPELIER, November 5.—-Mr. Wil-| Corumpus, OHI0, November 5.—Returns ~ of the. pewecentic party. ami that he | over by Tisdale to these worthies, and there- | C, P. Shaw.. ; 23,0001 N.Y. Times, Oct, 29. exandria to see and conquer “the natives.” 
lard’s majority for Congress in eighteen towns | throughout the State indicate that Grant's | ‘id not respect or ete i fin rt tg by hangs another tale, which will keep well | Governor Swann, of Maryland, _ But appearances were deceitful. All was 
of the Ist district is 3,449. Ju A, a 8 | majority will be from 40,000 to 45,000. : Among my brow ‘di rthg b for hi 4 ny enough until afterclection, Mr. A.T.Stew-| through Fenton... 5,000 Uncanny Scotia. not so calm as outward appearances indi- 
majority in twenty-nine towns of the 2d dis- | (:; :veranp, November 5.—The estimated | 2g, Written three days before his dea 7 art will be glad to learn that he has furnished | Stevenson Archer, of Maryland, eave -  |eated. One periurbed spirit, who had dire- 
trict is 3,616 over both his Democratic and Republican majority in the city is 3,300; a| Which expresses, with his usual terseness and | capital to start some of these “ Liberal” through Fenton.......eeeeees 500 | phe Dirty, Desolate Domiaton of the Seote | ful recollections of Ku-Klux visits in that 
Republican competitors. warps prog 5" 8 gain of about 2,000 over October. vigor, = concerning the character of gentlemen in an honorable business, Ex-Collector Webster, of Mary- a tish Dukes—Painful Picturesqueness. neighborhood in times gone by, and fully be- 
rors. re | woe SRR HF SR " aa ey a ne = || GOVERNOR SPRAGUE AND MIS BROTHER, land, through Fenton.....-. : 2,500) Justin MeCarthy writes from near Ben | lieved that absence had not obliterated all 
weak eign Illinois. re tendency of the hour is toward) mhe ‘Liberal’? managers had but few 
- , Grant, and that is best; it is not the ideal : : 
Massachusetis. Cu1caGco, November 5.—Partial returns ; 


Nevis, Scotland, to the New York Evening | recollections of him from the minds of the 
. ¥ r Total eae eeesne eeeeressee oe $179,500 Y ag 1 ler ] Yr stle x] - f the dee 
a th placers,but they worked them well. They |... et : é Mail; people, wandered restlessly in p 
. ; ood; it is bad for the country that he must |*™ : manila Jay op | Forwarded by Schell to Ohio, Indi- ath England into Scotland is to | shadow of the overhanging cuards. 
row. X 5.—Gooch’s majority | om the State are still meager and scatter-| j.aye his present post; bad for him, the sol- | S0usht to take advantage, at onvart Goro ana, and Illinois 40,000 | | —— tote. mots Be the poetical | Suddenly his acute ear caught the murmur 

Boston, November 5.—G Jority | ing. Nearly all show Republican majorities, | © I . hich | “he say posed ** sympathies ” of Gov. Sprague, ___’___ | go from prose into poetry poe y os ‘ 
over Banks in the 5th Congressional district | 0+ not generally so large as those of 1863. dier, to try and to endure the hard fate which | 1.4 the well-known Democratic tendencies as 5219.500 | 1m real life is not usually the comfortable. | of suppressed voices on shore, and finally 
is over 4,000. Up to this hour 12.30 A.M forty-one pre- awaits him in civil life ;' but it ts apparently of his brother.Amasa. But Goy. Sprague, Topal..n2s%90- it : “wr In the building of cities Charles Dickens ob- | came distinct the words: ‘I tell you Pinchis 

Hooper’s majority in the 4th district is | 6) ts in this city give Grant 4,459 majority, | ‘»¢, best practical good the country can have, | ji-6 some others, did not wish to appear on | MR. FENTON KEEPS A SEPARATE ACCOUNT. | sorveg that cholera and the picturesque are | on board. Let's have a look at the d——d 
2,366. bk There an fosti: our precincts yet ~ ass and Grant is so square and honest aman paper. He was perfectly willing to sub-| Owing to the absence of Mr. Fenton from | commonly found to be associated. Scotland | nigger, anyhow !”” 

Whiting, ia the third district, has @ large | fon which will probably increase Grant’s that I believe he is bowd'to’ be right any- scribe, but he didn’t want the fact known at | the city, our reporters were unable to obtain pays for her beauty by having to turn herself} What visions of fire and blood this sentence 
majority, as have all the other Republican majority 3,000. The vote of Galena gives where. Soetee A oh ww.» | Washington, So he put down $20,000 in the { a full list of all his collections. The shrewd | into a show place, as I set out in a former | conjured up never can be told, but certain it 
—— hundred ana | Greeley 229 majority, a Democratic gain of Toon, ew aes eee wk names of two friends, namely, Mr. John F. | Senator has exhibited a deplorable lack of | letter, and for her poetry by a great deal of is the listener stole into the cabin and urged 
_ Boston, November 5.—One hundred and | 599 With high regard, your obedient servant, | Hamlin, ,who got, the check from the Goy- | confidence in the political sagacity and man- | feudalism, discomfort, and poverty. I know | manager Packard to have the hawsers cut 
sixty-nine towns give Grant 68,736; Gree- CHicaGo, November 5.—But few returns FRANK E. How8. | epnor, and devoted $10,000 of the sum to the | agement of Ethan Allen from the very start, | no country where the distinction of caste is | and cross to the other shore. As there was 
te» 32,128. The same towns in 1868 gave on the Congressmen have been received. New York, Saturday, October 26, 1872. New England States--and Mr. M. E. Pierce, | and has refused to turn over his collections | more sternly and even ecoarsety marked "ins no cigs up, me tp CT ont the suggestion 
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Among the many peculiar incidents of the 
present Presidential campaign is the follow- 
ing told by the New Orleans Republican: 

The night was well advanced, moonless, 
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REMEMBER BOYS MAKE MES. 


‘When you see a urchin 
Standing wistful in the street, 
With worm hat and kneeless trowsers, 
Dirty face and bear red feet. 
Pass not by the child unheeding ; 
Smile upon hin—mark me, when 
He’s grown he'll not forget it; 
For, remember, ®ys make men. 


When the buoyant youthful spirits 
Overtiow in boyish freak, 

Chide your child in gentle accents 
Do not in your anger speak — 

You must sow in youthful bosoms 
Seeds of tender mercy; then 

Plants will grow and bear good fruitage 
When the erring boys are men. 


Have you aever seen a grandsire, 
With his eyes aglow with joy, 

Bring to mind some act of kindness-— 
Something said to him-—a boy? 

Or relate some slight or coldness, 
With a brow all clouded, when 

IIe said they were too thoughtless 
To remember boys make men. 


Let us try to add some pleasure 
To the hfe of every boy, 
For each child needs tender interest 
In its sorrow and its joy; 
Call our boys home by its brightness — 
They avoid a gloomy den, 
And seek for comfort elsewhere ; 
And remember, boys make men. 
> 
{From tho New York Times.} 


THE STEEPLE-CLIMBER. 

It would be rather hard for me to tell you 
exactly how I learned to do it. I suppose it 
came to me natural. You see early in life I 
worked in a quarry, in one of the New Eng- 
land States, and had the fixing of the tackle 
we used to sling round the big stones with. 
Ropes would be getting foul in the derricks, 
and I being a thin and spare boy, used to 
have the climbing of them to put them to 
rights. The placc itself, on a steep mountain 
side, was mighty precipitous, and when there 
was a blast it used to be my joy to see how 
the stones lay around. ‘That, | suppose, 
taught me how to clim) and get a sure foot- 
ing. ‘Trees was nothing to me; when I was 
fourteen I could go up most anything, just 
like a stairs. After a while I learnt to be a 
rough kind of mason, and as hands was rath- 
er obliged in the section of country I was born 


in, which was Maine, to be Jacks of all | 


trades and masters of none, | got to doing 
bits of rongh carpentering. Lb always was 
good on getting up scatfolding, and generally 
workmen used to rely on me for that kind of 
work. You think, sir, men don’t care how 
they trust their lives on a lot of scantling 100 
feet up in the air? There may be some fools 
among ’em, but they mostly takes a good 
look at where they must work betore trusting 
themselves. Well, I worked at house-build- 
ing until I was nineteen, then—why I can’t 
tell you, unless it was to spite a girl that I 
was sweet on, who took up with another 
man—I went to sea, and what with a voyage 
to. China and back, if I didn’t come back a 
good sailor, at least I got a good knowledge 
of knotting and splicing, and hanging on by 
your eye-lids. When I came back I did a 
stroke of work in one of the Government 
shops as a rigger, and that, I suppose, helped 
to make me cool-headed and steady in the 
nerves. I ain’t exactly temperate, and don’t 
belong to any society. When a job’s all 
over, I don’t mind taking a glass of ale, but 
I have passed through all my life, so far, 
without ever having been tight. My busi- 
ness won’t allow of it. A man that’s the 
least bit shaky had better not try my line of 
work, which is climbing up steeples and fix- 
ing things which is out of order, arranging 
weather-cocks and vanes and lightning-rods, 
and furbishing up such ornaments as they 
decorates the top of high buildings with. 
Sometimes the telegraph people calls on me, 
and six year ago I worked for ’em steady. 

I got into my first job by accident. I 
know’d a man as boarded in the same house 
as I did. He was a painter and a drinking 
man, and was a grumbling one morning over 
the job his boss had put him on, which was 
to paint a pretty high steeple in Boston. 
Says he, “If the wind blows the least bit 
to-day I'll see the bess and the whole church 
congregation further, (that wasn’t, sir, ex- 
actly, what he did say, but it expressed: 
pretty much the same thing,) afore I ven- 
tures my life again on that old rotten stee- 
ple.” ** Bill,’’ says I, ‘it ain’t a nice day 
for your work, for it’s blowing now.’”’ Says 
he,.** That’s so, and I strikes work for to- 
day; and, what’s more, there ain’t a man in 
the shop that will undertake to do it.’”? Says 
I, ** Bill, I ain’t no painter much, but I sup- 


pose people isn’t very particular how a fel-4 


low daubs on the color up on a steeple, is 
they?” ‘“*Not a bit,’ says he. “I just 
work as quick as I can to get through. It’s 
piece-work, and when you’re up 150 feet there 
ain’t no specifications as holds good as high 
up as that. But what are you asking all 
these questions for? If you want the job of 
painting that steeple, you’re welcome to it.” 
““That’s just it,” says I. ‘Then you may 
take it otf my hands and welcome. I can’t 
do the work without three or four stiff drinks 
to start on, and whilst I’m painting I gets 
the horrors up there.”’ Straight-ways we 
went around to the boss and I got the job. 
All I bargained for was $25, and that I was 
to select my own rope and spars, which he 
was to pay for. For a first job of the kind 
it was an ugly one. I lashed to a window- 
frame, with plenty of good three-eighth rope, 
a springy spar as thick round as my leg, and 
to the end of that I reeved a pully, and to 
that asling. It wasn’t far I had to go out 
on that pole, not more than eight feet, but 
that had te be done by taking the spar and 
going along it hand over hand, but I didn’t 
mind it much, though to settle myself down 
in the sling, and get the paint-pot and the 
brushes all right without upsetting them, was 
ajeb. IT managed quite well, and did it all 
without a helper, crawling back to the stee- 
ple for more paint when I wanted it. The 
wind did spurt some, for when them north- 
easters blow around Boston it makes things 
how]; and the bess comes up, and I heard him 
sing out ‘to give upthe job for the day, for if I 
was killed they would read him out of church 
for exposing another man’s life for pay.” He 
was a religious man, was the boss, but I pre- 
tended not to hear him. Anyhow, in three days 
I got through painting the steeple,and the boss 
gave me $25 in addition to what he had prom- 
ised and kept me on steady work, a picking 
out the tough jobs for me when they-was 
offered. Oh, there are plenty of-men who 
do this kind of thing, who are real bosses in 
the line of working on spots where most 
hands is afraid to venture. ‘There is a party 
in Philadelphia that’s quite as good as any; 
sometimes he goes as far as New Orleans for 
a particular job. 1 believe that man has got 
suckers to his feet like they say a fly has. I 


ain’t afraid to give him credit, because I am | 


accounted to be no lubber myself in the 
business. I ain’t given much to brag, but I 
do believe if you was to stretch a five-inch 
plank across Broadway, from the top of one 
house to another, it was braced and 
wouldn’t spring, I'd go across it without trip, 
slip, or stumble. It’s all habit, and com- 
mand of one’s nerves. Of course there is 
things which annoys me, and one is to have 
a big gaping crowd of fools a looking wp and 
staring at you. It’s mighty bie temptation 
not to spill a pot of paint aceidentally, or to 
let a piece of slate or so fall among ’em. I 
seed a woman with an opery-glass a looking 
at me once, out of a top-story window, and 
following every motion of mine. I ain’t 
queer, sir, but that woman’s inquisitiveness 
bouhered me. I made up my mind I’d get 
shut of her and her opery-glass, if I had to 
sicken her. So I took a good chance, where 
there was an ugly place, and did one of them 
common circus tricks. I let go my hands 
from a cross-beam I was holding on by the 
hands, let myself fall some five feet, -and 
caught hold of another one below—an ugly 
kind of looking drop, F couldn’t a hurt m 

self anyhow, as there was a scaffold a little 
ways underneath. Where she was a looking 
at me was most half a block, but I heard her 
scream all that distance. She didn’t use her 
opery-glass any more. When I was young 
that used to be one of my jokes, sir. You 
had better believe I am careful. Rope that 
I use, sir, f look all over before and after 
every job. When there is any hanging work 
to be done, I don’t allow any body to put 
hands on the scaffold I uses; if it breaks it 


SO 


t 
ling between heaven and earth, 
's got to hold him there is an inch, 
or inch and a quarter rope, he is a fool if he 
ake his precautions. 

It’s not an un t kind of work to be 
up ever so high ofa summer’s day. It may be 
sweltering hot on the pavement, but up on 
the steeple, a working, comes mostly a cool 
breeze, blowing all the time. Then, in them 
undisturbed places, there are little bits of 

ses and mosses that don’t w down 
below. Then it’s so quiet; for the noise of 
the street-cries, and the rumbling of the vehi- 
cles comes up to you ina hushed and soft- 
ened kind of a way. It’s good pay, sir, for 
the risks—and there are risks—for there 
ain’t none of the steeple climbers as hasn’t 
had their shocks now and then. It’s only 
summer work, for when the cold comes the 
chill would freeze all the strength out of you, 
and when it blows hard we don’t try it on 
neither. I’ve been ketched a half-dozen 
times in a regular summer storm, when I’ve 
been hanging from a steeple, without a scaf- 
fold, and it ain’t nice to take. Yes; I have 
had some narrow shaves. Once it was a scaf- 
fold. Justas I had finished the job—it was the 
setting up of a cross on a new church—and I 
| had screwed the bolts all well in, I was get- 
| ting my tools together. It’s a kind of habit 
| I have, whenever I am working up very high, 
to pass a slip-knot of very thin rope around 
my waist, which I secure to something I know 
can’t give way. It being an easy job, this 
’ere cross, I hadn’t used my rope much, 
There was a wrench I had mislaid, which I 
left just out at the furthest end of the scaf- 
fold.. I walked out to get it rather careless. 
The stuff must have been rotten, for it went 
all to splinters under me, and I thought I was 
gone, and the fact is I didsay amen. The 
tirst thing I knowed I was hitched up under the 
arms by my own rope and was hanging quite 
comfortable. When I had put the rope round 
me Il never knew; it was force of habit, I 
suppose. I got ascare, but it was over again 
in a moment and I haven’t given it a thought 
since that day. But once, sir, I was fright- 
ened, and I ain’t afraid to acknowledge it. 
I was working on a church which had a spire 
of a shape which ain’t common. What kind of 
architecture it is I have been teld, but forgot- 
ten. It goes up ever so straight, and ends 
with a kind of swell, like an onion or a turnip, 
and I had to work on the under side. The 
party as was repairing the church wasn’t paid 
what the job was worth, by the congrega- 
tion, and things was being pared down fine. 
I wanted a scaffold, but they wouldn’t stand 
| the two or three extra days’ work it would 








| have cost to rig it, so I thought I’d do it with 
jonly arope. It was the slating as had been 
badly done, and the wind was a ripping them 
oll, so that the work had to be patched up at 
once. It was mighty high up, and as tough a 
job as 1 most ever worked on. I studied it 
up, as I mostly does all the jobs I have, and 
I was obliged to work from the top down, and 
crawl under the lower part. I let myself 
down with a new inch and a quarter rope, 
and getting my feet against the largest part of 
the round, pushed off a little, lowering my- 
self some six feet, so that when I swung in I 
should get to the under part, when I would 
get a clutch and hold on to a couple of big 
iron bands and get a secure footing. Though 
a ticklish job, I had done the same before, 
and sol got all right, after the first trial. 
Well, I worked away steady, taking out the 
oldslate and putting in new, andnailing down 
those that were loose. I must have been two 
hours at work when I wanted to go up for 
more nails, so I commenced to haul away, 
kicking myself from time to time clear of the 
swell of the dome. So far so good. When 
I was almost half-way up I thought I’d stop 
just a minute to take breath, as it was a hot, 
sultry day, and warm even up as high as I 
was. My toe was on a level with one layer 
of slate, when I thought I noticed I was 
lowering an inch or so, when it stopped ; then 
it beganfagain, and I went down most eight 
inches ; then stopped again for a minute, and 
lower I went by half a course of slate. I 
was thoroughly alarmed. Of course, I rea- 
soned, it could only arise from one of four 
things-—either the rope was stretching, and 
that wasn’t possible, or the double-hitch I 
had given to the rope round the head of a 
stair-case was slipping, which, again, too, 
wasn’t possible, it being contrary to the rule 
of knots, or the stair-case was getting pulled 
out, which wasn’t likely; or, what was worse, 
and which struck me must be the fact, the 
rope was cutting, and I settled on that. I 
watched to notice if there was any inclination 
to twist in the rope, but couldn’t see it. 
Now, I knew that if I made any violent mo- 
tion, I might increase the damage. I clutched 
all L could to sides of the slates, trying to 
take advantage of even a nail that might be 
sticking up, but I couldn’t get more hold than 
agin glass. I was now under the larger part 
of the swell of the dome, with a hundred feet 
clean under me. To get below to where I 
had been working was impossible. I was 
afraid to swing out on the rope now, which 
would have caused a jerk. It was no use to 
holler, for no one could have heard me ; and 
there was no use of making signs, as I was 
on the side away from the street, and nobody 
could see me. Up I must go, and may be, I 
thought, if the rope will hold, I may get up 
yet. Slowly I went up, with a quiet, steady 
pull. It was about sundown, and as I got 
up, inch by inch, I saw the sun sitine on a 
bit of jagged tin, about twenty feet above 
;me, and I saw it was that which had been 
cutting slowly but surely into my rope. With 
the strain I had given it, three or four of the 
strands looked as if they had been cut through 
| With a sharp knife, and I was hanging now 
by may bea strand. All along I had held 
fust to my tools; now I let go my hammer 
first, and then some twenty slates, and I 
heard them smash with a clatter below on 
the tombstones. Slowly I crept up, nearing 
the point a little where the rope was cutting. 
Just then I got my head over the top of the 
| round. I had a pretty strong knife in my 
| pocket, so I jabbed it in between the edges 
| of the slate, until it took a hold in the wood- 
i . . 
; work, and I braced my heel against it. If I 
had had two knives, 1 could have managed 
lirst-rate, using one for one foot and the other 
for the other, so as to take the strain off the 
rope. I tried all I could to throw the rope 
off the tin, but seeing it was still under a 
strain, with my heft to it, 1 couldn’t budge 
it. Well, I never should have known to this 
.day how I would have pulled through if it 
hadn’t been for a woman who just then stuck 
her blessed old head out of a little window 
in the church below me. ‘“ Mister,” says 
| she, ‘*don’t you know your trade better than 
to be a throwing down slate and things that 
way? And my child as came as near as 
could be having his head split open with a 
slate, and I’m the sexton’s wife, and just sce 
if I don’t report all about it to the vestry as 
meets to-night.’’ 

Says I, ** For God’s sake don’t scold, for I 
am here ina scrape. My rope is cut, and get- 
ting cutall the time I’m talking to you, and you 
/ure just as likely as not to be the last person 
as will hear my final will and testament.” 

**Lord a mercy,”’ says she, “I'll scream.”’ 

“Don’t, says 1. ‘*Is there any men about 
here ?”’ 

**Not a soul but me. What shall I do?’ 

“Got any repe—no rope in the church ?”’ 

“We don’t run this church with bells, and 
there ain’t no bell-ropes, and there ain’t no 
shop as keeps any around here.’’ 

“Well, see here,’ says I. “It’s a matter 
of five minutes, or ten at most, with me,’ 

“I’ve vot a clothes-line. I dries the clothes 
sometimes in the loft up there, but it ain’t a 
new line, ner it ain’t very long.” 

“That will do,” says I. ‘*Now come up, 
and be quick about it, with the clothes-line.’”’ 
She was gone a minute, agd presently I could 
hear something a-moving inside the little 
dome, and soon she was at the window. 

“Now,” says I, “stretch out your cord, 
and just where the middle is, pass it three 
times round the upright at the head of the 
staircase, make a good double knot at the 
loose ends, just as you would on a double 
thread when you are sewing, and throw the 
ends to me.”, How the poor old woman 
flustered, and wiped her face with her apron, 
and how that ald clothes-line, for I could see 
it plain, was all tangled and twisted! Pres- 
ently all was ready 
me, she flung the knotted end toward me. 
It wouldn’t reach me by nearly three feet. I 
managed to get my knife-blade some few 
inches higher up, but even this exertion and 
the strain I iven on the rope stretched 
out the fibres. It wasa jump I had to make, 
and it wanted nérve, and thank God I had it, 
and got a good hold, with one hand, of the 








ain’t nobody’s fault but mine. When a fel- 





clothes-line. In a second I was up ten feet 











and taking good aim at | Year 


| 
and above the cut in the rope, and now I! 
pat ht. at old lady—she was worse , 
off iT was when I was by her side —she 
kissed me first, and then went off into a con- 
niption. After it was all over I hauled in 
my old rope. You have heard tell of the 
man who was in the mine, as was lowered 
down by a rope, and then left until 
his strength gave out, and at last he let go, 
thinking he was to smashed to atoms. 
When they did pick him up he had fallen six 
inches, but was in a dead faint. Well, sir, 
my case wasn’t like his. I hauled up the 
old rope, and the old lady, she took hold of 
one part and I of the other, and when she 
jerked it, she snapped the Jast bits of the 
strand like darning-cotton ; that was all I 
was hanging to. I’m quite careful ever since 
that time. Business is now over for the 
season. Wages is by the job, and when I do 
work it’s $10 I make a day, Wife don’t like 
it, and is always wanting me to quit it; and 
she never fixes up my kittle now with my 
dinner in it that she don’t look like as if she 
was putting me up something to eat for the 
yery last time. But I like the work, sir, 
and just as likely as not there is manya 
steeple I shall swing from in New York, 
doing a bit of repair on it, before my time 
comes. 
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Middle-Age Cookery. 

New York, we all say, is getting to be very | 
cosmopolitan. Her houses, and her theatres, 
her tastes and her habits, are taking on the 
air of Old World capitals—in fact, so to speak, 
of an agglomerate of capitals, since here we 
have numbers of people from nearly all the 
great cities abroad, who bring the ways of 
their former homes across the sea with them. 
From this novel state of things, in which a 
vast metropolis is made up, not of Americans 
only, but Germans and Irish and British and 
French, Italians and Spanish, Swedes, Danes, 
Poles, Africans, with a sprinkling of Chinese, 
Japanese, and Turkish, arise some incon- 
venience and some valuable advantages. 
Among the latter, it might be supposed that 
eclectric modes of cookery would spring up, 
wherein all the best customs of the various 
nations might be combined into one harmo- 
nious whole, and a system thus produced 
which in its entirety should be superior to any 
of its parts. 

Not only do the diverse nationalities, but 
the markets of New York, favor such an ex- 
pectation. Here we get everything, or néxt 
to everything, to be had in all the markets 
of the world. The turtle that the French- 
man will not eat, and the frogs and snails 
that he will; the finest terrapins, lobsters, 
oysters, crabs, and clams to be found in the 
sea; shad, bluefish, smelts, and other pis- 
catory luxuries, finer than elsewhere ; game 
and meats, to produce which millions of 
square miles are laid under contribution ; 
green stuils, for salads, of endless luxuriance 
and variety ; vegetables which are absolutely 
unsurpassable; fruits which, whether from 
the soil of New Jersey or California, are be- 
coming almost fabulous, alike in bulk and 
quality ; strange yet delicious food not known, 
or little known, out of America—such as the 
hump of the buffalo, the delicate flesh of the 
antelope, and other choice morsels, which, 
like our green corn and tomatoes, are little 
liked by Europeans at first, but afterward are 
cherished with lasting affection; these and 
many more articles of food are all at hand to 
furnish unequaled material forwhat we may 
style the Cuisine of the ae but our 
trouble is, it is not the Cuisine e Present. 
We have restaurants and hotels perhaps 
equal toany in the world. There are private 
houses wherein the table, whether for delicate 
taste or profuse variety, is probably unsur- 
passed. But we speak in behalf, not of the 
more opulent classes or their resorts, but of 
the middle orders as regards purse, the cul- 
tivated people of moderate incomes. For 
these our civilization is certainly not what it 
should be. We may be ever so cosmopoli- 
tan, progressive, and modern in other things, 
but in this we are still far behindhand, and 
our cookefy, as adapted to the persons 
named, is little better than that of the Mid- 
dle Ages. 

In cities like Paris, Vienna, and Berlin, 
cities with not half our facilities, a good din- 
ner can be got, well-prepared, cleanly served, 
in places thoroughly unobjectionable, for one- 
fourth the sumsuch a ree roar in New York. 
The illustration applies to pretty much all our 
eating and drinking, and is a type of what, in 
a republic, is a very anomalous fact. This is 
the fact that, broadly speaking, our eating- 
houses are either only for the very rich or the 
very poor. The wholesome and reasonable 
mean between the two is comparatively un- 
known. Unless you can pay for the best of 
everything, you will, for the most part, have 
‘to put up with the worst. Of course, 
there are exceptions. There are house- 
wives and housewives, and by luck a 
stranger may fall on his feet. But let him 
pass through our strects and take the chances 
for his meals, as he may have done in Paris, 
and he will find our statement amply vertfied. 
The trouble is analogous to what we have 
witnessed in the matter of houses and rents. 
It is easy to find splendid mansions in New 
York, with every conceivable luxury and con- 
venience, and it is easy to find cheap board- 
ing-places and “‘tenement’’-houses. But the 
cleanly, convenient, and not inelegant apart- 
ments, in decent situations, and adapted to 
moderate purses—the accommodations that 
French and other *‘flats’”’ are meant to supply 
—have hitherto been more rare, and even 
now are only beginning to meet the demand. 
By and by the eyil will be remedied, and peo- 
ple can get exactly what they want in the 
shape of lodgings at the price they are able to 
pay. 

The same kind of provision is requisite in 
the matter of dinners and cookery. Restau- 
rants where the linen is clean and the but- 
ter sweet, where a really well-cooked chop 
or a fillet can be had for a reasonable price, 
where good tea and coffee are regular cer- 
tainties, and sound wine is furnished for a 
small profit, are fully as much needed here 
as French ‘‘flats,’’ and like apartments, and 
for much the same sort of people. We are 
aware, of course, that establishments in fash- 
ionable quarters cannot pay rent on any such 
system as this—and Delmonico’s is one of the 
cheapest houses in the world, considering 
how good everything is, and the high cost of 
labor, rent, &c., but it is easy to find plenty 
of room in less expensive and showy locali- 
ties, and, in such, good profits can be made 
from the custom of people who care most for 
the solid part of the business, and who, in 
fact, cannot afford to pay for anything else. — 
New York Times. 
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Temperate Zones. 
BY HENRY WARD BEECHER, 

The fullest and best life must be sought in 
the Temperate Zones. Cold and heat, in 
excess, are alike, in shutting men up and re- 
ducing their power over nature. The action 
of nature upon the human organization, and 
of man upon nature, constitute the business 
of life. 

When the elements are in such extremes 
of power as to limit men’s actions, they di- 
minish the force and productiveness of man. 
The arctic region shuts one up more than 
half the year in a prison of ice more relentless 
than stone and iron. The size of the world 
to a Greenlander is the size of his under- 
ground home. 

‘The tropics are to be chosen rather. But 
the fierce sun debilitates, and drives men out 
of more than half the hours of the day. 

This restriction of activity, however, is not 
so much to be deplored as the limitation of 
enjoyment through the senses and the taste. 
There is, to be sure, 2 prodigality in nature 
under the Equator which,-for a time, sur- 

rises. But the eternal summer takes away 
rom men those alternations, opposites, and 
transitions which are the occasions of so 
much pleasure. The things which we be- 
come used to cease to have the effect which 
their first presentation wrought. A tropical 
forest, when first seen—its richness in vege- 
tation, its enormous growths, its amazing va- 
rieties—fills the soul with wonder. But scen 
after year, one used to it. 
Great is great by contrast. Where there are 
no contrasts, one ceases to feel the greatness 
of common things. When one first moves 
into a large house from a small one, every 
room seems immense. But after some years 
the sense of largeness is gone. We have 
accommodated ourselves to the new measure, 
and are no longer impressed with size, If 





one were to live twenty years among the 


at trees’ of California, he would not be 

ely Zo lose his enjoyment in them, but it 
would be wholly different from that which 
one feels at first. Itis probable that other 
things would seem small by their side ; but 
the giant trees would cease to be great, in 
the sense in which they Set agyene’ the 
size would accommodate to 
ure. : 

It is change that keeps alive the sense of 
magnitude. It is small things that make 
things large, and large things that make 
others small. : 
Summer would not be half so sweet if there 
was nothing but summer. It is the winter 
that makes the summer wonderful. Novem- 
ber days extingmsh all the brightness of 
leaf and flower, The earth, like an anchor- 
ite, is clothed in sackcloth. The snowy days 
that follow robe the earth in white, as if 
shrouding it for burial. The m forms of 
vegetation are gone. The infinite gradations 
of color are wiped out. ‘The eye cools. We 
change the earth, the air, the water. Na- 
ture turns her coat inside out. The mother 
of all beauty, lavish in her abundant wealth, 
sits grim and bowed, as if a stingy economy 
had come with old age. For a time we are 
sad. We look out pitifully, after each frost, 
upon our favorite greens and blooms, as we 
would go out after a battle to see who of our 
friends was safe, and who lay slain or 
wounded. At length comes the lock that 
will not be opened. The soil is hard as 
stone. We no longer look for life. We grow 
used to death. Other pleasures spring Up. 
We are comforted with new things. We 
grow used to them. z 

But at last we are weary of winter. A 
strange blood seems beating in our veins. 
We turn from the white snow and the gray 
earth with longing discontent. The signs 
come of change in the moods of nature. All 
these agitations within us are but a partici- 
pation in the changes going-on in the air, in 
trees, in soil, and stone. ‘There is universal 
travail. ie 

Then come the birds—soon after pioneer- 
ing grass, and the first flowers. Things 
break forth, and all nature is in haste. ‘The 
world awakes as a strong man from dreams. 
Every day sees new wonders ; every hour has 
its surprise. The senses are not dull nor clog- 
ged with an incessant luxury. They have 
been upon a long fast. Every flower now Is 
a thrill. We go joyously into summer, and 
every day is a new leaf in an unopened book, 
and gratification follows expectation with 
every turn. 

Let others have the Equator; give me the 
Temperate Zones! And if any of my read- 
ers shall say this is true, not of outward na- 
ture alone, but of human conditions in life, 
and that neither extremes of poverty nor ex- 
cessive wealth are to chosen, but that tem- 
perate zone of affairs, midway between the 
golden equator and the barren poles, I shall 
not resist the application. Only it was said 
long ago, “Give me neither poverty nor 
riches.’—N. Y. Ledger. 


An Awkward Compliment, 

The Empress Marie Louise had never been 
popular in Paris, as Josephine was to the 
last, nor had she the fine instincts which so 
especially distinguished the first consort of 
Napoleon, who was, indeed, his better angel. 
For example: One day Napoleon, having 
been provoked by her father, the Emperor 
of Austria, declared to Marie Louise that be 
was “fan old ganache,” (blockhead. ) : Het 
Majesty asked one of her ladies-in-waiting — 
as she said the Emperor had called her father 
by that name—the meaning of the word 
ganache, and the lady, not knowing what to 
say in reference to the Empress’ own father, 
auswered that it meant ‘‘a venerable old 
man.’”’? Marie Louise believed this; and 
afterward, when Cambacérés came to pay 
his respects to her, she, wishing to be very 
complimentary to him, said, *‘ Sir, I have al- 
ways regarded you as the chief ganache of 
France.’’—Harper’s Magazine. 
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—It may not be known to all our readers 
that ‘* Mario”? is merely the stage name of 
the famous tenor singer who bears it. His 
real name is Guiseppe, Marquis of Candia. 
He was born in Turin in 1810, The vicissi- 
tudes of his life having led him to Paris in 
early manhood, his exquisite voice soon at- 
tracted great attention. He first appeared 
under the name of ‘‘ Mario’? at the Grand 
Opera House in Paris in 1838. 
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BRUNSWICK HOTEL, 


A First-Class House, 


NEATLY FITTED UP FOR THE ACCOM- 
MODATION OF THE TRAVELING 
PUBLIC. 

THE ROOMS ARE LARGE AND WELL 
VENTILATED, AND FURNISHED WITH 
ALL NECESSARY COMFORTS. 














qpDun ne "Msze Ble 
IS ALWAYS SUPPLIED WII''H THE BEST 
THE MARKET AFFORDS. 


—— 


Ssumee_pgrkie Hara 


Contains a fine-selected stock of ALE, WINE, 
LIQUORS, CIGARS, TOBACCO, 
PIPES, &e. 


Situated on corner of Oglethorpe and Win- 
field streets, Brunswick, Ga. 

WM. P. GOLDEN, 
ect3i ty cae Proprietor. | 
JOS. T. K. PLANT, 
Justice of the Peace, Notary 
Public, and 


Commissioner of Deeds for the 
Statcs and Terriiories, 
Corner of Eighth and E Streets, Northwest, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


LL DESCRIPTIONS OF LEGAL PA- 

PIS PREPARED AT SHORT NOTIC i, 

COPYING PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 

SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO LAND- 
LORD AND TENANT BUSINESS. 

apl2-ly 


ie TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 


Orrick Yr: THE 
Comprro..erR OF THE CURRENCY, 
Wasaixatox, September 3, 1872. 

Whereas, by satisfaetory evidence presented 
to the undersigned, it has heen made to appear 
that the Second National Bank of Washington, 
in the city of Washington, in the county of 
Washington and District of Columbia, has been 
duly organized under and according to the re: 

uirements of the act of Congress entitled ‘‘An 

ct to provide a National Currency secured by 
a pledge of United States bonds, and to provide 
for the circulation and redemption thereof,” ap- 
proved June 8, 1864, and has complied with all 
the provisions of said act required to be complied 
with before commencing the business of banking 
under said act. mee 

Now, rs I, John 8. hanger’ ny, Act- 
ing Comptroller of the Currency, do hereby eer- 
tify that the Second National Bank of Washing- 
ton, in the city of Washington, District of Co- 
lumbia, is authorized to commence the business 
of Banking under the act aforesaid. 

In testimony whereof witness my hand and 
scal of office may ae of September, 1872. 








r. 
LANGWORTHY, 
Acting Comptroller of the Currency. 
[No. 2,038. } oet $1-3t 


ROBERT J. HOLLAND, 


Pupil of the Author and Publisher of Standard 
Phonography. 
TEACHES THE BEST SHORT-HAND BY 








’ THE COURSE, TO PERSONS IN CLASS, 


IN PRIVATE, AND BY MAIL. 


1236 10th st., bet. M and N ats., 


no7-8mo Washington, D. C. 





~ “POWELL HOUSE,” 


153 Thompson Street, 
Near Houston, NEW YORK. 


WM. P. POWELL, Proprietor. 
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THE NEW NATIONAL BRA~ 
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POWELL HOUSE, 


153 Thompson Street, 


Near Houston, NEW YORK. 


This house possesses attractions superior to 
any other of its class in the city; been newly 
painted and furnished with new furniture, beds 
and bedding throughout. It is heated with hot 
air, abundantly supplied with hot and cold wa- 
ter baths for the use cf boarders; and is de- 
signed especially for comfort and convenience 
for respectable families. The location 18 cen- 
tral and it possesses the advantage of being 
within a few minutes walk of the principal 
churches, and the very main line of city rail- 
roads. A 
Strangers visiting the city, can avoid the ag- 
gravating delays: by not giving up the checks 
for their baggage to express agents, on the line 
of railways or on board of steamboats, but hold 
on to their checks until they arrive at the house, 
when the proprietor will send for their bag- 
e. 
a do not engage hackmen to bring you to 
the house, but take the Houston and Chambers 
street cars, which run on a line with all the 
Charleston, Boston and Norwich landings, and 
the Washington, Baltimore and Philadelphia 
depots, on West street. The Houston and 
Chambers Street cars, will land them within 
half a block from the house. 
Asan example of the assiduous care to pro- 
vide fr the public wants, the undersigned re- 
spectfully calls the attention of persons visiting 
the city, to the Powell House, and solicits their 
patronage. 





WM. P. POWELL, Proprietor. 
octl0-tf 





Mf First-Class Esiablishment 
in Washington. 








THE FREEDMAN’? | 


SAVINGS AND TRUST, 


comPranwyw. | 


J National Savings Bank. 


ESTABLISHED MARCH, 1865. 


Chartered by the Government of the United 


PROSPECTUS 


NEW NATIONAL ERA 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Editor. 








The New Narroxar Era will partake of a two 
fold nature—that of an Advocate and an Edy 
cator. As an Advocate it will assert and main. 
tain every right pertaining to the American cit, 
zen, independent of race, color, or accident oj 
birth. ft will demand the recognition of thegs 
rights wherever the Constitution extends or tie 
national ensign waves. As an Educator, it, 








Banking Hovse 1507 Pennsylvania Avenues. 
Opposite the Trea:ury. 


Deposits of fre cents or any larger amounts 
received. 


SIX PER CENT. INTEREST paid on sums 
of five dollars or more. Ali deposits payable on 
demand, with interest due. Ali accounts strictly 
private and confidential. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, WASHINGTON, D. 
C. BRANCH OFFICES in al! the larger cities 
of the South and Southwest. 


This GREAT NATIONAL SAVINGS IN- 
STITUTION, established by the authority of 
the United States Government for the benetit of 
the Freedmen, knews no distinction of race or 
color, and offers its great advantages to all 
classes alike. 


SAVE THE SMALL SUMS. Cut off your 
vices—don't smoke—don't drink—don't buy lt- 
tery tickets. Put the money you save into the 
FREEDMAN’S SAVINGS BANK. 


Open from 9 A. M. to 4 P. M. each day, «uu 
on Wednesday and Saturday nights, to receive 
deposits only, from 63 to 8 o'clock. je 22-ly__ 


‘The Best, Cheapest, and Most Successful 
Family Paper in the Unton.”’ 








Extensive and well-supplied 
Furniture 


m Bedding 


ESTABLISHMENT 
Has a full assortment of 


WALNUT, OAK, AND COTTAGE 
FURNITURE 


ELEGANT SOFAS, LOUNGES, 
EASY CIIAIRS, WHATNOTS, 
SIDEBOARDS, &e., &e., 


MARBLE-TOP AND OTHER TADLES, 
CHAIRS OF BEVERY DESCRIPTPION, 


At Reasonable Prices. 


This Establishment is one well worth patron- 
izing. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


1007 Pennsylvania Ave. 
Between 10th and 11th Sts., North Side, 


WASHINGTON, D.C 


GILBERT HOUSE, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 1872. 


The House is favorably known, and located 
within two minutes walk of the Depot, and five 
minutes walk of all the principal Mineral 
Springs, situated on Washington street, nearly 
opposite the Baptist Church, one of the most 
beautiful streets in Saratoga. 


THE ROOMS ARE LARGE AND AIRY, 


well ventilated, and neatly furnished; wil! be 
kept open during the season as a 
_ First Class Private Boarding House. 

The Table will be supplied with the best the 
market affords. 

Rererences—Frederick Douglass, Bishop J. 
W. Loguen, T. J. Bowers, Philadelphia; Kev. 
N. Freeman, Brooklyn; Peter F. Baltimore, 
Troy; William Rich, Troy; Adam Blake, 
Albany ; Wm. H. Montague, Springfield, Mass.; 
Col. Kt. Harlan, Cincinnati, Ohio; George F. 
T. Cook, D. C.; J. G. Green, Columbia, 8S. C. 

2 O. C. GILBERT, Proprietor. 


| Clad ialiadiaaian HOUSE, 
BY 
MRS. CORNELIA E. GILBERT, 
No. 627 Pine Street, Philadelphia. 
MEALS SERVED AT ANY TIME. 





Tables always supplied with the best in season 
that the market affords. Parlors convenient 
and cheerful. Beds and rooms comfortable and 
pure. The best House in this city for transient 
or permanent boarders. Give us a call. 
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CHAS. P. CRANDELL, 


DEALER IN 


WINES AND LIQUORS, 


No, 412 Eleventh Street, 





Between E street and Pennsylvania Avenue, 


de 7-tf 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Ayers 
Cherry Pectoral, 


For Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, 
guch as Coughs, Colds, Whouping 
Cough, Bronchitis, Asti:ma, 
and Consumption. 


Aanong the great 
discoveries of modern 
science, few are of 
more real value to 
mankind than this et- 
fectual reine gy tor all 
diseases of 1% Tluioat 
and Lungs. A vast 
trinl of its virtnes, 
throughout this and 
other countries, has 
shown that it does 
surely and effeetuaily 
contre! them Tae testimony ef eur best cite 
zeus, of ail establishes the faet, that 
Cuceky Peevounan will and does relieve and 
eure the affecting disorders of the ‘Throat and 
Langs beyoud any other medicine. The most 
danerous affections of the Pulmonary Organs 
viell to its power; and eases of Consum 
tion, curel by this preparation, are pubhe- 
ly huown, so remarkable as hardly te be be- 
heved, wero they not proven bevend dispute. 
Asa remedy it is adequate, on which the public 
may rely for full protection. By curing Coughs, 
the forerunners af more serious disease, it saves 
Deinbert! dives, aod ae smonnt of suffering 
Rv to by computed. “It challenges tris, and cen- 
Vinces the mod seeptien. Every fionily should 
keep it ou hand asa profection seninst the early 
awl nupesceived attic of Pulmenary Alections, 
Which are easily met at test, but which become 
iucurable, aad (oo often fatal, if neglected. Ten- 
der lungs need this defenee; and it is unwise to 
be without it. Asa safeguard to children, amid 
the distressing diseases which beset the Throat 
and Chest of childhood, Cuerry Pecrorau 
is invaluable; for, by its timely use, multi- 
tu,les are rescued from premature graves, and 
saved to the love and affection centred on them. 
It acts speedily and surely against ordinary colds, 
securing sound and health-restering sleep. No 
one will suffer troublesome In pain- 
ful Bronchitis, when they kuow how easily 


they can be cured, 
Originally the produ long, laborious, and 


chasses, 


i" ct of 
successful chemical investigation, no cost or toil 
bottle in the atmost 


memorable as the greatest it Shove 
PREPARED BY . 
Dr. J. C, AYER & C0.; Lowell, Mass., 


Practical and Analytical Chenrista. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 





BUCHLY & TOWLES’ 


| HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED. 


Natices of the Press. 


The model newspaper of our country. Com- 
plete in all the departments of an American 
Family Paper, Harper’s Weekly has earned for 
itself a right to ita title, ‘* AJournator Civitt- 
zavion.’’—New York Evening Post.’’ 

The best publication of its class in America, 
and so far ahead of all other weekly journals as 
not to permit of any comparison between it and 
any of their number. Its columns contain the 
finest collections of reading matter that are 
printed. * * * Ite illustrations are numer- 
ous and beautiful, being furnished by the chief 
artist of the country.—boston T'raveler. 

Harper's Weekly is the best and most inte- 
resting illustrated newspaper. Nor does its 
value depend on its illustrations alone. Its 
reading matter is of a high order of literary 
merit—varied, instructive, entertainiag, and 
unexceptionable.—N. Y. Sun. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS—1872, 
TERMS: 

Harper's Weekly, one year, $4.00. An extra 
copy of either the Magazine, Weekly, and 
Bazar will be supplied gratis tor every club of 
five subscribers at $4.00 cach, in one remittance ; 
or six copies for $20.00, without extra copy. 

Subscriptions to Harper's Magazine, Weekly, 
and Bazar, to one address for one year, $10,00; 
or, two of Harper's Periodicals, to one address 
for one year, $7.00. Back numbers can be sup- 
plied at any time. 

The annual volumes of Harper's Weekiy, in 


of expense, for $7.00 each. A complete set, 
comprising fifteen volumes, sent on recei 
cash at the rate of $5.25 per vol., freight at the 
expense of purchaser. 
The postage on Harper's Weekly ia 20 cents a 
year, which mast be paid at the subscriber's 
post office. Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
New York. 


‘* Unquestionably the best sustained Work of the 
kind in the World. 


Harper’s Magazine. 


Notices of the Press. 

There are few intelligent American families 
in which Ha *s Magazine would not be an 
appreciated and highly welcome guest. There 
is no monthly magazine an intelligent reading 
family can less afford to be without. Man 
magazines are aceumulated. Harper’sis edited. 
There is not a magazine that is printed which 
shows more intelligent pains expended on its 
articles and mechanical execution. There is 
not a oes magazine en There is 
not, confessedly, a more ular magazine in 
the world.— New Ei fod Hementond, 

A repository of biography and history, litera- 
ture, science, and art, unequalled by any other 
American publication. * * * The volames 
are as valuable asa mere work of reference as 
any cyclopedia we can place in our libraries. 
Harper's Magasine is 4 record of travel every 
where since the hour of its establishment. Liv- 
ingstone and Gordon Cumming in Africa, Strain 
among the Andes and Ross Browne in the East, 
Speke on the Nile and Macgregor on the Jor- 
éan—indeed, all recent travelers of note have 
seen their most important discoveries reproda- 
ced in these pages. Most of our younger and 
many of our older writers find here their litera- 
ry biography. Our artists see the best evidences 
of their genius and the most enduring specimens 
of their work ia the Magazine.—N. Y. Stand 
ard. 

It is eae of the wondera of journalism—the 
editorial management of Harper’s.—The Na 
tion, New York. 


SU BSCRIPTIONS.—1872. 

- - TERMS ; 

arper's Magazine one year............ seeeee $4 00 

Au Extra Copy of either the Magazine, 
Weekly, or Bazar will be supplied gratis for 
every Clab of Five Subscribers at $4 each, in 
one remittance; or Six Copies for $20, without 
extra copy. 

Subscriptions to Harper's Magazine, Weekly, 
and Bazar, to one address for one year, $10; 


na 9 





for one year, $7. 

Back numbers can be supplied at any time. 

A complete set of Harper's Magazine. now 
comprising Forty-Three Volumes, in neat cloth 
binding, will be sent by express, freight at ex- 
pense of purchaser, for $2.25 per volume. Sin- 
gle volume, by mail, postpaid, $3. Cloth cases, 
tor binding, fifty — cents, by mail, postpaid. 

‘The postage on Harper's Magazine is twenty- 
four centa a year, which must be paid at the 
subscriber's post office. 

Addreas HARPER & BROTHERS, 

no 9 New York. 





‘* A Repository ef Pashion, Pleasure, and Ia- 
struction. 


HARPER'S BAZAR, 
Notices of the Prese. 


It is really the only illustrated chreniclee of 
fashion in this country. Its supplements alene 
are worth the subscription price of the paper. 
While fully mnaintaining its position as a mirror 
of fashion, it also containg stories, poems, bril- 
liant essays, besides general and personal gos- 
sip-—Boslen Saturday Evening Gaeette. 

The young lady who bays a single number of 
Harper's Bazar \s made a subscriber for lite, — 
New York Evening Post. 

The Basar is excellent. Like all the periodi- 
cals which the Hepes publish, it is mos: ideally 
well edited, and the class of readers for whom 
itis intended—the mothers and danghtera in 
average families—cannet but profit by its good 
sense and good taste, which, we have no doubt, 
are to-day waking very many’ homes happier 
than they may have been hefore the women began 
taking lessons in personal and honsebold and 
social management from this good natured men- 
tor. -- The Nation, NOY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS.—1872. 
x TRAMs. 
Harper's Basar, one year, $4.00. - 

An extra copy of either the Magaggt, Weekly, 
and Bazar will be supplied gratia for every club 
of five subscribers at $4.00 egch, im one remit- 
tance; or, six copies for $20.00, without extra 


s Magazine, Weekly, 


copy. 
Subscriptions to Harp: 
merino wc Hol $10.00; or, 
address for 


and Bazar to one address 
two of — rh Peri to one 
one year, ‘ ; 

Back nambers caa be supplied at any time, 
The four volames of Hepes. }, for the 
years 1868, '69, '70, '71, el bound ia 
wee ee eee 
t . fie 
__ibe postage on Harpers Basa i 30 coat 

m e su a 
Yaice. Address ne 


neat cloth binding, will bea sent by express, free” 


pt of 


or two of Ifarper’s Periodicals, to one addreas } ?° 


columns will be an especial medium for th; 
; eflective diffusion of right principles and mach 
| needed instruction, and for the inculeation o, 
| those habits of industry, economy, and self-re- 
' liance whivh conduce to independent manhood 
| and give v tality and energy to free government, 
| insuring in return blessicgsto the governed. 

While the editors of the New Nationat Ena 
ij are colored men, and the contributors will be 
| mainly coloted, yet thecolumus will be open for 
| the discussion of all quesiions of vital import- 
; ance to the country by any cf its citizens. Com- 
| munications suitable for publication in these 
columns, are sclicited from our friends in all 
parts ot the country, especially in the Southern 
Siates. 


THE POLITICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Upon all questions involving the especial 


qterests of the colored American citizen, th, 


simple ruie of equal justice for all men will gov 
ern the policy of the New Nationa Era. It will 
demand the recognition of no right for ong 
citizon &! ich it will not freely accord to every 
other. it will oppose any attempt to confer 
privileges upon a class, that are withheld from 
: the bumblest citizen in the land. It will demand 
, for averw citizen equality before the law, and full 


protection of person and property in every State 
bee Territory of the Natlonal 7 my - 





The Ngw Nationat Era will take high ground 
upon all public questions, and labor to inspire 
an openness of purpose and encourage unity of 
action, especially among the newly-enfranchised 
— of the reconstructed States. Remem- 

vering the past history of the Repnblican party, 
aud recognizing what it has done for the colored 

people of the nation, the New Nationar Era 

will give its hearty support to that party without 
reserve. This pledge of fidelity to the Republi- 
can party is given under the conviction, and 
withthe assurance, that in the future, as in the 
past, that party will be the steadfastand inflexible 
support of those principles of justice and liberty 
which have now become a part of the organic law 
of the Jand. 

THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 

By education the people of a free Government 
such as ours is intended to be, are better quali- 
| tied to discharge their duties to the State, and 

to one another. ‘The nation will ever find its 
surest safeguard in the intelligence of its voting 
masses, and the journal which would promote 
the highest good of government and people 
must lend its energies and its power to the work 
of educating that people... Especially is the 
agency of the press needed by that portion of 
the people, colored and white, who, either in 
slavery or under the ban of its blighting in- 
flacnces, have been deprived of the opportani- 
ties enjoyed by their more favored brethren of 
the free States. 

THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 


The industrial mterests of the colored peopl 


will claim and receive ‘a large share of our ai- 
tention. 


_ The New Nationat Era will be made a de- 
sirable visitor for the family and the fireside, 
and we earnestly appeal to our friends every- 


where to aid us by their sxbscriptions and their 
influence. 


The subscription price of the New Nationat 
Ena will be $2.50 a year for single eubscriptions 
or 5 copies for $10, in advance. : 

Address FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Jr., 

Lock Box 31, Washington, D. C. 


OUR PREMIUMS, 


To any one sending us subscribers, with the 
cash, at our subscription rates, we will forward 
per express premiums in accordance with the 
following. Address Frederick Douglass, Jr., 
Lock Box 31, Washington, D. C,: 


‘ 








For 40 subscribers 1 Swiss Gold Watch.$90 08 
For St) subscribers 1 Sily. (Am.) Watch..40 00 
For 20 subscribers 1 Swiss Lever Watch..20 00 
For 15 subscribers 1 set Silv. Tea Spoons..10 @@ 
For 18 subscribers 1 Gold Thimble ; 

For 5 subseribers cash 


LITTLEFIELD’S 
SUPERB STEEL ENGRAVING 


PRESIDENT GRANT. 


_For two subscribers, with the meney, ($5,) we 
will send two copies of the paper one year and 

resent the person sending us the names with 

attletield’s Splendid Steel Engraving ot Pres 
dent Grant, by mail postpaid, earetully put up 
onaroller. This engraving costs three iebanden 
dellars, and the impressions sell for three dol- 
lars each. 


Cash Premiums! 


For ten years subscribers we will give a 
cash premium of $5;"Tor 20 yearly sub- 
_ $10; for 100 yearly subscribers 

50. 


Periodical Premiums. 


We offer for one subscriber sending $3 one 
copy of the New Narionat. Era one year and 
either of the following periodicals: The Ame- 
ricun Agricullurist for one year,. ‘published 
monthly, containing 44 large pages, ada to 
the farm, garden, aud household, the subscrip- - 
tion price of which alone is $1.50; or Peters’ 
Musical Monthly, full of musical gems, for six 
months, the subscription price fem that period 
being $1.50; or the Gem of the West, a monthly, 
for one year, full of good reading, incidents of 
the late war, and one of the finest dollar maga- 
zines in the country. 

In addition to the above we offer either Har- 
v's New Monthly Magazine, Harper's Bazaar, 
or Harper's Weekly one year to any one sending 
us $5.25. The sabseription price of either of these 
journals alone is $# per year. These papers 
need no new commendation from us; their rep- 
atation is already established. 

We will send Lippincott’s Magazine one year 
and the New Nationa Era one year to any one 
sending us five dollars. 


Subscripiion Price of the Wew 
Vational Era. 


PAYABLE INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
D.C CRO FO esis icin «6 ie tn been aks cee $2 50 
1 cepy six months 


A copy three menths 65 
5 eopios ome year... 2... 2. ee ee eee cee cane 10 60 
& copies six months. 


1 1 copies one year 
2O copie six months |... oe. cece cece eee 10 06 
De not delay subscribing. If it is not convenient to sub 
scribe for a year, send $1.25 for six months. If it cost 
little personal sacrifice the investment will psy. 

Te prevent loss eend all money in Post Office Orders, Re 
xistered Letters, or brafta, 
All Pe-tma-ters are obliged te register letters whenevey 
Tequested to de so. 
the fee for registering fs fifteen cents. 


Address PREDERICK DOUGLASS, Jr., 
Lock Box $1, Washington, D. 


Agents for the New National Era 


RUNICE P. SHADD, Howard SeTy, Washington 
ALEX ANDRK STEVENS, 1319 L atreect, Washington. 
Mrs. AMANDA WALL, Beveath street, near 

Déstriet of Columbia. 

D, C. QRIFPING, Rox 468, Oberlin, Ohto. 

De. A. ARAY, 79-Codar street, Nashville, Tennessee. 
R. HH. SINGLETON, Winchester, Tena. 

AQRORGE T. JOUNSON, Norbeck, Montgomery Co., Md 
FRANCIS H. FLETCHER, No. 2 Pratt «t., Salem, Mass 
L, 1. MeOABR, in the State of Texas, 
BYWIN BELCHER, Asserasor UL 8. 
Anzosts, Ga. 

KICHARD NELSON, Galveston, Texas. 

J. Hi. TAYLOR, Castom-Hou «, Richmond, Virginia. 
WM. J. HARDIN, Denver, Colorade. 

JOHN N. CONNA, Hartford, Oonnecticut. 

J.T. WOOD, 38 New Haven street, New Haven, Conn. 


W. V TURNER, Wetumpka, Alabama. 
¥. H. THREET, Demopita, Alabama. 
WENRY L. WILLIAMS, Freedman’s Saviags Bank, 


street, Vicksbu 
A ¥. J. BARRIBR, Brockfort, N. ¥. 
Mrs. MOLYNEAUX HEWLETT, Camb 
HENRY A. BROWN, 20 8. Russel street, tén, 
NATHAN QURB, Btate of New York. 
Rev. 8. 3. W. 





Internal Revenu 


Mass. 
Mass. 


SaMURL ADGER, 621 and 623 Foath ot. Philadelphia, Pe 
GEO. H. MITCHELL, 143 Union st., New Bedford, 


Va. 
CLARK, 823 Pirst street north, Detroit 


we shh a 
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